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TIME, TECHNICS, AND SOCIETY 


RADHAKAMAL MUKERJEE 
University of Lucknow, India 


@ Man’s conduct and values are circumscribed by society. 
He plays the role selected for him by society and appro- 
priates his limited categories of values from a niche that 
society carves out for him. Both his status and mobility 
are incidents in a dynamic social process of which he is 
an active partner in the limited universe that niggardly 
nature and social destiny have chosen for him. This dy- 
namic process embraces both social continuity and social 
change and involves the concept of time. 

Now time in life and society is something very differ- 
ent from time in the starry heaven. Astronomical time is 
uniform and homogeneous, ceaselessly flowing at a con- 
stant rate, and is a myth of the mathematician. The time 
which is real, concrete, and objective in man’s world is re- 
lated to his experience—first, experience of the rhythm 
of life processes in their relations to the environment and, 
second, experience of the rhythm of activities of the group 
with which his own activities synchronize in the process 
of social adaptation. 

It is a law in the living world that physicochemical and 
biological processes in organisms, within favorable tem- 
perature limits, are increased by an approximate constant 
(two to three times usually) for each ten degrees of in- 
crease in temperature. This is the well-known Van’t 
Hoff’s formula which underlies the universal variation of 
the metabolic rate in response to environmental changes. 
The rate of metabolism measures biological time, which 
accordingly varies with age. To the old, time appears to 
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pass rapidly, since the solar time envelope is relatively 
constant, while physiological time, proportional to recip- 
rocal rates, is faster. According to Lecomte du Nouy, for 
example, for parents of forty and a child of ten, one year 
for the child represents the same amount of physiological 
time as three years for the parents.* 

Man’s experience of the rhythm of his own internal ac- 
tivities, such as the heart beat, inhalation and exhalation, 
the menstrual cycle, the recurrence of hunger, relaxation, 
and sleep, and of the cycle of the phenomena of nature, is 
built up into the consciousness of time. He feels hungry 
and wants rest and sleep at regular intervals, and thus the 
major physiological needs and their recurrent experience 
and satisfaction at stated intervals give clues to the pas- 
sage of time. More significant than the mental construct 
of duration is the formation of regular habits. Such ever- 
recurrent habits of individuals as those of seeking food, 
work, relaxation, and sleep weave into the consciousness 
automatic patterns of activities which not only express 
man’s time-sense but also aid him in his inner and outer 
adaptation. Biological time is manifest in man’s most sta- 
ble and generic habits in respect to bodily functions. 

Psychologists also have discerned rhythms of growth 
in mental life and crises of adolescence and senescence. 
The psychophysical state or maturation of the body-mind 
and the content of time, being crowded and interesting or 
simple and tame, underlie differences of time-estimate by 
individuals. The perception of events in successive order, 
due to the fading of one image and the dawning of an- 
other, and the capacity for grouping successive images 
into a whole measure psychological time. A strongly felt 
emotion or a stirring experience shortens duration as 4 
mental construct. “One crowded hour of a glorious life is 
worth an age without a name.” This has been explained 
by William James thus: 


1 Lecomte du Nouy, Biological Time. 
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In general, a time filled with varied and interesting experiences seems 
short in passing, but long as we look back. On the other hand, a tract 
of time empty of experiences seems long in passing, but in retrospect 
short. 


Laboratory experiments demonstrate that, when there is 
greater need-tension, accompanied by strain and some- 
times emotional excitement, time-interval is estimated as 
shorter than periods in which there is less of these. It is 
well known that man loses the sense of time in sleep, and 
in the waking stage while daydreaming or using his imagi- 
nation. In the thrill of sexual activities, aesthetic delights, 
or mystical experiences or through the use of drugs time 
loses its precision for the individual. Time-sense is con- 
sidered to depend on basic cell metabolism. Quinine 
makes time-intervals seem longer than they really are, 
and thyroxin shortens the interval. Alcohol lengthens the 
interval. Caffeine shortens it. These are laboratory find- 
ings, time-estimation apparently depending upon the 
metabolic rate of the individual. Time-perspective varies 
not only according to a state of tension or ennui but also 
according to the differences of intelligence, learning ca- 
pacity, and foresight, to the differences between youth 
and age, and according to the boundaries of social space 
of individuals. Individuals are found to differ in respect 
to the estimate of immediate or deferred needs and conse- 
quences of action, to the thought and discounting for the 
future, and to precision and computability of time. Thus 
one may speak of personal time. 

Social time is yet different. Superimposed upon the 
unique individual experiences of biological and psycho- 
logical duration is the rhythm of recurring social events 
and activities which determines time-reckoning in society. 
For social adaptation requires that time should not be the 
unreliable time-experience of individuals, but must be 
invariable and common time for all individuals on the 
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basis of which alone cooperation in economic and social 
activity is possible. 

Even man’s physiological needs and satisfactions are de- 
termined by the social milieu. Malinowski observes, 


Man does not depend on the physiological rhythm of hunger and sa- 
tiety alone; his digestive processes are timed and trained by the daily 
routine of his tribe, nation or class.” 


Early man’s time-reckoning had its source in the seasonal 
course of organized economic activities. Hunting folks, 
whose activities were intermittent, hardly developed a 
calendar in the fashion of pastoral and agricultural folks. 
The shepherds were the world’s first stargazers and as- 
tronomers; they are known to have reckoned time accord- 
ing to the life-round of flocks and herds which they con- 
trolled. The seasonal migration to distant pastures was im- 
perative for their collective existence and welfare. It was 
in the agricultural stage, however, that man’s timetable 
was for the first time systematically drawn up; it was de- 
termined by the routine of agricuitural practice, at first 
collectively regulated, which became a powerfully en- 
trenched social habit. In the formative stages of civiliza- 
tion it was this agricultural routine that saved the children 
of the soil from misery and starvation. Indeed, with the 
advent of agriculture man acquired regular habits of 
work, recreation, rest, play, and sleep for the first time. 
This was perhaps the single most momentous phase in his 
psychology that contributed to his advance. 

The agricultural routine in its turn was governed by 
the rhythm and cycle of nature’s activities, by the sequence 
of the agricultural seasons with their distribution of sun- 
shine, humidity, and rainfall and the ecologic cycle of soil 
recuperation and vegetative growth. Not the rutting sea- 
son of the animals or the time when the young are born 4s 


4“The Group and the Individual in Functional Analysis,” American Journal 
of Sociology, 44:944, 1939. 
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among the shepherds, but the sprouting and falling of the 
leaves, the ripening of grains and fruits, snow and rainfall 
became the means of time-reckoning of the agriculturists. 

The social and economic rhythm of urban industrial 
society is far different. In industrial society the occupa- 
tional order, day by day, has nothing to do with the phe- 
nomena of nature; it is largely governed by the speed of 
the machine system, whose rhythm does not follow the 
rhythm of life. The vast, intricate, and elaborate division 
of labor, spatially distributed in both space and time, 
which characterizes industrialism demands a meticulous 
coordination of activities according to anticipated and 
scheduled time-intervals, and imposes upon the people 
closer and closer limits of mechanical time, reckoned in 
seconds and split seconds, which have nothing to do with 
the normal rhythm of vital activities. And the least delay 
or deviation from the scheduled time throws the system 
of transportation and technology out of gear, and may lead 
to general misunderstanding and even accident and disas- 
ter. On the other hand, people’s rest and work, leisure and 
social contacts are governed, not by the rhythm of man’s 
organic impulses and needs, but by that of mechanical 
time as time marches on. 

The transportation system that operates in industrial- 
ized communities at tremendously high speed and with 
meticulous punctuality forms the backbone of industrial- 
ism. It brings passengers and goods from thousands of 
miles to the towns, factories, and establishments exactly 
according to the scheduled time, and the speed of traffic is 
Progressively accelerated all over the world. Train-tim- 
ing governs the tempo of industrial operations and the in- 
tervals of most social contacts in modern urban-industrial 
life. As a matter of fact, the introduction of the train and 
the steamer with their scheduled timing is the first step of 
education in precision and punctuality in rural society. 
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Such change of habits is as much necessary for the urban 
individual’s survival as for the efficiency of the mecha- 
nized urban-industrial society. The rural dweller who re- 
mains unadjusted to the tempo of the urban environment 
is a misfit. He is a danger both to himself and to the com- 
munity, in which the lapse of a single individual may 
throw the entire mechanized system of the city out of 
gear. Modern industrial society lays down, therefore, a 
number of laws and regulations to check the aberrant and 
unpunctual individual, whose behavior stereotyped in the 
rural milieu is now a menace to the social weal. 

Can mobility and tempo be increased indefinitely? Dif- 
ferent industrial societies show different rates of mobility. 
Mobility is a process which still remains incomplete in 
modern industrial society. It is yet in progress. The ap- 
propriate measure of its progress is the tempo which is 
being continuously accelerated. Vast masses of men move 
in quick tempo, not spasmodically or chaotically; but the 
movements of different groups and regions in a highly 
differentiated society fit into one another harmoniously. 
The punctuality, computability, and precision which the 
complicated and expanded nature of modern industrial 
society forces upon the people reduce their lives largely 
to a meticulously accurate and inelastic routine process. 
In such a mechanical routine the fast tempos of functions 
in the different parts of society slide into one another har- 
moniously on the basis of time. This makes man’s contacts 
transitory, fractional, and impersonal, even measurable in 
terms of time. 

The agriculturist has his regular hours, but there is 
hardly any fixity about these. In the monsoon season in 
southeastern Asia he toils in the field from early dawn to 
nightfall. Sudden outbursts of rain or a few weeks of 
drought change the timetable of everybody connected 
with agriculture. In industrial society no worker is ¢x- 
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pected to work beyond the six- or eight-hour day, and if 
he does work he gets overtime. Nor is he at work on week 
ends and Sundays. Not merely the hours of work but also 
those of food, recreation, and rest are precisely deter- 
mined by the rigid requirements of the urban schedule. 
The clock and the calendar regulate, punctualize, and 
quantitatively evaluate most of the organized activities of 
a highly mechanized civilization. The results are, on the 
one hand, the acceleration of the tempo of human life and 
functions that must make adjustments to the rigidities of a 
mechanical system and, on the other, the dominance of 
pecuniary values, which have combined to make human 
interaction largely ecological, i.e., impersonal, anony- 
mous, and calculating. 

Since mobility and tempo are profoundly transforming 
man’s ecological, economic, and personal relations—and 
through these the family and other primary groups, eco- 
nomic organization, and the state—it is not easy to see to 
what extent the norms of mobility will be modified in re- 
sponse to the needs of human nature or to what degree 
man’s social habits and patterns of group relations and in- 
dividual behavior will be transformed in consonance with 
these norms. Can the mechanical rhythm supersede with 
impunity the rhythm of life and growth? Can the tempo 
be quickened indefinitely without injury to man, his con- 
tacts, relations, and values? 

There is a growing recognition that the chaining of the 
human worker to the swiftly revolving factory wheels and 
the excessive tempo are overtaxing his physique and men- 
tal endurance and alertness and are resulting in an in- 
crease of degenerative wear-and-tear, accidents, and oc- 
cupational mortality. It is by no means clear, however, 
how much the tempo of work for the machine-tenders 
should be reduced and whether the hazardous and exact- 
ing machines which overstep the limits of reasonable cau- 
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tion and control should be excluded. Significant in indus- 
trial production are the intensive splitting up and special- 
ization of work and the serialization of machines. Thus 
the relative tempos of the different parts of the machine 
system are coordinated with one another. A reduction of 
the tempo in one part would involve diminution in all 
others and decrease in the general rate of production, 
which may imply bad economics in a system of giant, me- 
chanical power production. 

On the other hand, the issue in which the health, joy, 
and creativeness of millions of workers are involved 
should not be decided by a narrow technicism. Stuart 
Chase has stressed the tendency in technology for the 
machine to do the drudgery that was once performed by 
human hands.* The application of this principle with the 
different branches of standardized mass production is by 
no means definite and clean cut. But that repetitive work 
in machine technology reduces the mental level of work- 
ers has now been proved by psychological investigations. 
Case studies of industrial workers, compelled to do un- 
skilled and uncreative labor, show that morons often wel- 
come repetitive industrial tasks, but that the intelligent 
workmen especially feel dissatisfied and frustrated and 
are keyed to the emotional and intellectual level of 
morons.* 

No doubt, machine and speed in many branches of pro- 
duction and departments of life have reached beyond the 
capacity of man and his social habits to adapt, and this has 
increased the incidence of nervous instability and break- 
down and of social disintegration. To decrease the speed 
of the machine system and industrial organization and to 
subordinate the machine to human elements are the major 
insistent problems of modern technology. 


3 Chase, Man and Machines. 
4 Elliott and Merrill, Social Disorganization, p. 269. 
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Technology has been the major factor in the growth of 
the beehive city with its slums and tenements, its excessive 
tempo of life and criminal behavior patterns; and it is a 
new technology with its ecological redistribution of men, 
utilities, institutions, and ethics. In this dynamic techno- 
logical age social science should give a more adequate 
consideration to the social effects of machines and tech- 
niques so that not only the present lag between mechanical 
change and change in social habits and institutions may be 
avoided, but the discovery of inventions may be directed 
toward building up a better society and a higher scale of 
values which overreach the values of mere mechanical 
and technical efficiency. 

The diminution of the machine system, the reduction of 
mobility and tempo of life, and the breaking up of the 
large city into great numbers of rural-industrial habita- 
tions which is stimulated by the spread of the network of 
electricity and motor transport, by the diversity of prime 
movers, by the employment of light metals and precious 
elements, and by the use of such modern implements as 
telegraph, telephone, teletypewriter, and television are 
thus seen to be in accord with a new scale of human values 
which redefines industrial and technological efficiency in 
terms of health, happiness, and serenity of life. 

Excessive mobility and excessive tempo show the ir- 
responsibility and extravagance of the colossal machine 
system; an excessively big city also oversteps the dimen- 
sion necessary to keep alive those subtle and deep joys and 
intimate personal loyalties that living in communities of 
small size can inspire. As necessary as the slowing of tem- 
po in the machine system is the regulation of the size of a 
town or city on the basis of both social coherence and in- 
dustrial efficiency. The city of the future cannot be per- 
mitted to overstep a certain density of population and a 
certain size in the interests of social efficiency and collec- 
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tive participation of the citizens in its functions and ac- 
tivities. 

There is another aspect of machine technology which 
has a tremendous psychological and sociological signifi- 
cance. In rural society work is intermittent and less stren- 
uous and the tempo is slow, but there is some task, some 
job for each rural dweller which absorbs his energies and 
interests. Slack seasons in agriculture, when work in the 
field is periodically reduced, are filled up by subsidiary 
employment in cottage handicrafts and industries, by a 
round of marriages and family visits, or by collective fes- 
tivals, plays, pageants, and other forms of recreation. 
There are, of course, the cycles of heavy rainfall and 
drought which dislocate the agricultural routine and cause 
widespread unemployment and famine. But the peasant 
builds up not merely his economic defenses of irrigation 
and appropriate agricultural practices but also adaptive 
social habits against the catastrophes of famine and un- 
employment. 

The machine system in modern industrial society is, 
however, responsible for unemployment on a scale un- 
precedented in its magnitude. It is estimated that in the 
United States alone during the period 1920-31 over three 
million wage earners were displaced in manufacturing 
industries because of increases in technological and man- 
agerial efficiency. In spite of the rapid growth of the 
physical volume of production, there were 841,000 fewer 
workers employed in 1928 than in 1920. 

More significant than the economic loss are the de- 
moralization, uncertainty, and despair associated with un- 
employment. Many workers also drift into habits of vag- 
rancy and delinquency. The poignancy of the situation is 
revealed by the fact that during the depth of the depres- 
sion in the United States thousands of children, among 
them many girls, wandered homeless over the nation. In 
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industrial society sooner or later the right of every indi- 
vidual to work for minimum security becomes a social im- 
perative. The evolution of a highly complex and mecha- 
nized society makes it impossible to rely upon the tradi- 
tional personal ideals of resourcefulness and enterprise as 
adequate for provision of sustenance and security. 

Different industrial countries, according to their social 
and historical conditions, are refashioning their social and 
economic structure to safeguard regularity of work and 
income. Some countries have, indeed, curtailed various 
economic freedoms that have grown in the wake of the 
freedom of mobility and competition in the liberal demo- 
cratic tradition in order to safeguard minimum security 
and standard of living. With reference to the demand it 
makes both for adjustment of the tempo and mentality of 
the individual and for the collective process of maintain- 
ing a technologically efficient and continuous flow of pro- 
duction, the machine system has proved too inexorable 
and has resulted in profound individual maladjustment 
and disorganization, which offset its marvelous mechani- 
cal gains. 

The remedy lies in fresh inventions which may restore 
the rhythm of human life and growth in the field of mech- 
anized industry, in a new technology which relocalizes 
industry and population and reorients rural-urban em- 
ployment, and in the transformation of the economic or- 
ganization so that it may safeguard the standard of living 
and insure reasonable stability for the mass of the work- 
ers. Excessive mobility and tempo at the cost of individual 
health and poise and of social integration and security 
have been the outcome of technics. It is technics, again, 
that will cure the present maladjustment in the sphere of 
human habits, relations, and values and usher in the new 
society and culture. But this it can do only when sociology 
yields a more adequate understanding of the relations be- 
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tween technics and human nature and discovers new social 
controls and regulative devices for dealing with the hu- 
man misfits and maladjustments that arise out of the ne- 
cessities of quick adaptation in a technological age. 

Personality is much less flexible than the machine sys- 
tem. We have, therefore, to look more toward changes in 
technology for reducing the inevitable lag between man’s 
progress in the material sphere and progress in his per- 
sonal and moral relationships. Science and technics, con- 
trolled and manipulated by the minority, have proved 
heedless of individual and social disorganization. Planned 
science and technics, guided by a sociology of inventions, 
may direct these latter for the recovery of human values 
and the continuance of cultural evolution on the basis of 
greater mastery over the physical environment and larger 
and more wholesome, socially directed leisure. 
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THE ADJUSTMENT OF COLLEGE MEN TO 
MILITARY LIFE: CASE DATA 


JOHN F. CUBER 
Kent State University 


@ The transition from civilian life to life in the armed 
services of a nation at war involves adjustments which 
may seem obvious even on a priori grounds both to the 
layman and to the behavior scientist. It is always well, 
however, to temper armchair reflections with empiric ob- 
servations. Such is the purpose of this study. The main 
methodological considerations are simple and may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. The data are cases—not life histories, but fragmen- 
tary case records (partly autobiographical—letters, dia- 
ries, clinical testimony—and partly direct observation of 
behavior) relating to the adjustments of men to life in the 
armed forces of the United States. 

2. The sample is in no sense typical of men in the armed 
forces, since the group is greatly overbalanced with col- 
lege men. 

3. This paper will present and discuss a number of 
“ideal-typical” instances of behavior patterns which from 
informal observation appear to have significant frequency. 


I. SOME TYPE “PROBLEMS” OF THE NONPROFESSIONAL 
MILITARY MAN 


In this study the term “problem” is used to designate 
any condition which is so defined by the subject and to 
which he consciously has difficulty in adjusting his be- 
havior. Any arbitrary categorizing of “problems” is, of 
course, both difficult and dangerous. There is always a 
considerable amount of subjectivity in the choice of cate- 
gories, and there is some loss of important detail in the 
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lumping which is necessary to fit a certain case into any 
category—even the one designed specially to fit it. Fi- 
nally, the reader or listener adds his own subjectivity 
through the manner in which he interprets the categories 
and cases under discussion. But this is an inherent diffi- 
culty in research and can never be entirely avoided ex- 
cept in the most highly abstract sociology. Wherever one 
purports to be dealing with more or less “real people,” 
distasteful as that term may be to certain purified metho- 
dologists, the more impossible it becomes to avoid the dif- 
ficulty. Nevertheless, the following categories appear to 
be rather clearly indicated. They are, it is to be remem- 
bered, ideal-typical categories—not classificatory cate- 
gories into some one of which any and every case could be 
placed. 

1. Separation from the “good women” or “normal 
women I have always associated with” is a problem of 
which the men are perhaps most unanimously aware— 
and one for which they feel they can make no compensa- 
tory adjustment. The point has been made before that men 
in uniform have almost always found it difficult to find 
any wholesome contacts with social equals.* 

Contacts with women are far fewer in army than in 
civilian life. And, even when contacts are possible, the 
disproportionate number of men makes for a highly arti- 
ficial situation. For example, 


We heard in our camp that there was to be a dance at the [social 
center] on a certain evening. Most of us were overjoyed, because we felt 
that an officially sponsored dance would bring a wholesome type of 
woman. Some of us were there an hour or so before the dance was to 
start. At the appointed time a few girls and women came—and decent 
ones too. But so few that a man was lucky if he got to dance two or three 
minutes and the majority never got close enough to a woman to touch 
her. Finally they had to rope off the dance pavilion to keep the mod 


1 J. S. Taylor, “The Social Status of the Sailor,” Social Hygiene, 4:157-78, 1918. 
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back. There most of us spent most of the time watching a few lucky 
devils get a few seconds with a decent woman. 


Very common adjustmental problems to the man in 
the army are the result of a widespread insecurity regard- 
ing wives and fiancées “back home.” One man writes: 


Although we were engaged—very genuinely when I left—I am already 
feeling that the engagement is largely formal and nominal now, probably 
never really resulting in marriage. You can’t carry on a courtship by 
correspondence, at 2,000 miles distance, and a couple of furloughs a year. 
It’s simply not in the cards. It’s not that she is any more fickle than any 
other normal woman but that the situation is so ————— abnormal. I 
remember when we discussed the effect of an unequal sex ratio in the 
family class a couple of years ago. You remember that Waller made the 
point that women were at a disadvantage in the market, so to speak, at 
such times. He left out one thing, namely, that when the woman snows 
it she may lean over backwards in overcompensation. She tends in my 
opinion (and that of many of the more intelligent men here with me) 
to get a kind of insurance against a manless world for herself by playing 
with two or three just in case the number one doesn’t come back as he 
went. There are still many desirable men running loose—and very loose, 
by the way—and many of us here feel pretty sure that when we get back 
we'll have to start hunting all over again despite these sentimental songs 
about waiting and pining hearts out for the boy wearing wings. And 
when we hear, “Don’t Sit Under the Apple Tree” it’s not so funny. 
Because we know that she’s probably sitting there right then. 


And so the letter goes on for page after page. There is 
always the temptation for the analyst of behavior to rea- 
son cyclically in terms of what happened “during the last 
war.” Such an interpretation would probably caution that 
much of the feeling of insecurity was ill founded, that 
many women did wait. But there is one difference, namely, 
that man-woman relations at the present are franker and 
freer than they were customarily during the 1914-1919 
period. That means that the man in the army may reason- 
ably expect much less constancy on the part of his fiancée 
—hot to mention wife of a few years—than was the case 
in the previous war. This, of course, is not uniquely an 
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army man’s problem; it is rather a result of the fact of 
separation of mates in a society the mores of which are not 
too strict regarding fidelity, but attitudes of erotic ex- 
clusiveness from the previous culture still persist. 

2. It was probably inevitable that the college man 

would be disillusioned concerning the social fabric of the 
army. The alleged cynicism of the college student is 
strongly tempered by certain idealistic beliefs and values 
relating to democracy, social justice, freedom of oppor- 
tunity, reward for merit, et cetera. Even though ultimately 
the college man may “win his stripes,” in the meantime a 
significant number are subjected to a form of very crude 
“melting pot” association which many are finding dis- 
tasteful. Likewise, some are meeting in the army system a 
form of caste which they thought wholly and utterly for- 
eign to the American way of life. 
We were intimate friends as civilians. Now he is an officer and I ama 
private; we mustn’t associate socially. Our previous years of friendship 
must be suspended, apparently, for the duration. Can it be inimical to 
the nation’s war effort? 


What these experiences may mean in the ultimate re-for- 
mation of attitudes one hesitates to guess. 

3. A subtle and persistent problem which few recog- 
nize as a whole, although there is widespread awareness 
of certain aspects of it, is tied up closely with the whole 
pattern of success, security, and work as these are known 
in the American way of life both mythically and realisti- 
cally. The following “problem” aspects in the army situ- | 
ation are apparent. 

(1) Army goals are very indefinite so far as the pri- 
vate or minor officer is concerned. “There isn’t the 
slightest idea as to how long the war will last, where 
who will go—or why, what the vicissitudes of fate 
and the superior officer’s judgment may decree. We 
seem to be marking time so much of the time. And 
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when we do have something to do it is almost never 
clear how it relates to the total effort. I know that 
secrecy is essential, but I can’t get accustomed to be- 
ing always in the dark about the whole —-———— en- 
terprise.”’ 

(2) The relation between individual effort and the 
total enterprise to which one is loyal is an aspect of 
modern living familiar to any person in personnel 
work, especially in large corporations. The same 
problem assumes even larger proportions in the 
army. It is not that persons do not wish to work, but 
that they lack both the necessary ethics and the basic 
motivations to work on the faith that their efforts 
count in the total effort and are worth the cost. 

(3) “I am accustomed to make progress day by day 
toward my life’s ambition. It seems as the months go 
by, that I make neither financial progress nor gains 
in professional competence. Of course, I realize that 


if we lose this war there won’t be any professional 
future for me, you, or anyone else, but when, when?” 


II. SOME TYPE ADJUSTMENTS TO THE ARMY 


1. Much has been written about the mores of the man 
in the service particularly in the realm of wine and 
women. Nothing has been found in this study to invali- 
date the explanation offered or the characterizations made 
by Waller in his well-known War and the Family,? save 
one important qualification of the general impression. 
Many observers have the impression that the letting down 
of conventional standards of behavior is general through- 
out the group. The findings of this study thus far indicate 
that there is an appreciable number of men who do not 
make that type of adjustment—or at least have not done 
so thus far. This group make their “escape adjustments” 


ee 


2New York: Dryden Press, 1940, 51 pp. 
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(whatever that is precisely, no one seems to know, and yet 

it appears to be a concept not entirely cliché) through the 

following media: 
(1) Fantasy. One man, twice promoted during a 
six months’ period, writes voluminously regarding 
what his “fiancée” is doing for him and how these 
sacrifices on her part are going to conduce to their 
ultimate happiness in marriage. Intermittently, the 
information is presented that he knows she is keeping 
company on a frank sexual basis with other men and 
that she is no longer wearing the ring he gave her, 
but the next paragraph returns to the fantasy—reali- 
ties do not count—only the ultimates in the human 
mind, where he and she dwell secure in each other's 
affections. 
(2) War marriages. One way in which to “solve” 
the affectional problem is the conventional marriage 
—as far as the conventionality is permitted to go un- 
der army discipline. Several men feel constrained to 
“explain” their decisions to marry in some way— 
and the rationalizations are many and various. They 
all seem to have, however, one factor in common: 
marriage creates an illusion of normalcy in an ab- 
normal world. Then there is also the hope cherished 
by so many, that the time may come when they be- 
come officers and are stationed somewhere in the 


United States and can live with their wives. The? © 
priori assumption that war marriages are as a rule | 


fraught with problems mostly of an emotional nz 
ture tends to be confirmed by the data of this study. 
But ad interim the war marriage is one adjustment to 
the problem at hand. 


(3) Cathartic letters. Several women clients have J 


shown letters from their soldier husbands and fiance 
to the author in the course of the counseling proces. 
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One fact stands out very clearly therefrom, namely, 
that much of the emotional tension experienced by 
the man in service comes out, so to speak, in the 
relative intimacy of the letter. Several casual friend- 
ships at the time of induction have developed, at 
least so far as the man is concerned, into what appear 
to be passionate love affairs all via correspondence 
entirely. Then there is also the confessional type of 
letter in which every minute intimate fact about the 
comings and goings of the man, particularly comings 
and goings which relate to the major taboos, are re- 
vealed and rationalized. Checkups in a few cases 
have shown that the confessions found in the letters 
were greatly exaggerated—in fact often entirely fic- 
titious—the suggestion being strong that the deeds 
and exploits represent wishes rather than facts, but 
even as wishes require confessing and rationalizing. 
(4) A few cases of sublimation via poetry, music, 
religion (and in one instance sociology) are appar- 
ent. Such persons realize that they are in the army, 
do their duty, but insist that they are not of it. They 
more or less deliberately “steep themselves” in cer- 
tain approved activities which are related to the more 
virtuous aspect of the society which they retain con- 
tact with only by correspondence, occasional fur- 
loughs, and memory. 

2. The more hedonistic adjustments are, of course, le- 
gion. The hypothesis is often advanced that army life con- 
duces to these, and the data of the study in some measure 
confirm the theory. But one important variable is often 
overlooked, namely, the subjects’ premilitary sex and rec- 
reational patterns. In cases studied there were some in- 
stances in which men were initiated into prostitution, 
homosexuality, deliberate autoerotic practices and sexual 
Perversions of various kinds, but far more outstanding is 
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the fact that men who in civilian life had built up certain 
marginal or disapproved patterns of behavior merely con- 
tinued them afterward, perhaps more frequently and cer- 
tainly more openly than before. Such patterns do appear 
to assume more importance in the total recreational pat- 
tern because of the absence of alternatives as leisure-time 
outlets and because of a certain amount of group pressure 
—usually exaggerated, if the cases at hand are representa- 
tive. The most common rationalization of the man who in- 
dulges in these practices, which here have been lumped 
into the category captioned “hedonistic,” runs as follows: 


These things I am writing you for I don’t know what reason. They are 
certainly filthy. Most of us on Monday morning feel pretty cheap, but 
then we tell each other we’re in the army and the army is an interlude. 
It doesn’t count later. No one except persons like yourself whom we 
trust really knows the real details, but you understand. We have to have 
some fun, it won’t be held against us later. Anyone who is broadminded 
and somehow does find out the truth will forgive us. After all we're 
giving society something, and I think it will be lenient enough to over- 
look a little or even a lot. 


The most apparent factor in the whole matter of adjust- 
ment is the absence of adjustments which can stand the test 
of these men’s own scrutiny even now. At this point it 
seems well to again recall that the sample is weighted 
heavily with college graduates who on the whole have a 
degree of objectivity and rationality as to their behavior, 
their motives, and ultimate consequences which probably 
the rank-and-file men in the armed services do not possess. 
They are sensitive about their adjustments; they feel con- 
strained repeatedly to talk about their adjustments as 
such. This raises an interesting query: Are adjustments 
which one repeatedly re-examines rationally really satis- 
factory adjustments at all? Is not the essence of these ad- 
justments a more or less unconscious fitting of one’s per- 
sonality into a new fabric in a new way, the result of which 
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process, if successful, is an emotional Gestalt which we 
term happiness, contentment, sound adjustment? Is not 
the person who feels more or less constantly obliged to 
review his case of mental ill-health almost a “behavioral 
hypochondriac,” to use a self-explanatory but mixed meta- 
phor? At times the adjustments discussed here appear to 
be more like anxiety neuroses than like adjustments at all. 
These hyperconscious men repeatedly write questions 
such as “Will this sort of life ruin me for peace time liv- 
ing if I come back able to resume normal life? Or will I 
be able to remake my personality—my work habits, my 
sense of responsibility, a sane sex life, monogamy, and so 
on? This bothers me and the other fellows a lot.” It seems 
reasonable to assume that if the period of army life be 
considerable the problems of adjustment to civilian life 
might be almost as difficult and for the same reasons: 
presence in situations for which one does not have pre- 
existent patterns of behavior and difficulty of acceptance 
of patterns, even though they may appear from a largely 
rationalistic and intellectualistic point of view to be rea- 
sonable. 

One final word of caution: This study can be regarded 
as only having begun. The cases are few—about one hun- 
dred; the informants are almost all college men; the 
period of army service has not been long (they may ad- 
just better or less well as time goes on) and none of the 
informants has given any information regarding problems 
or adjustments under actual conditions of warfare. Cer- 
tainly the cause-and-effect relationships implied are to be 
regarded as hypotheses and hunches, not as verified statis- 
tical facts. On the other hand, there are many thousands 
of college men in the army and this sample is roughly 
typical of them. Many have been in the service over a 
year and thus may be regarded as having passed the im- 
Pression stage of their army experience. Only problems 
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and adjustments frequently manifested in the sample have 
been discussed here at all. The writer feels more secure 
about having presented typical problems and adjustments 
than he does about having presented all of the problems 
and adjustments which have been manifest. The study’s 
chief weakness, so far, it appears to the writer, is its in- 
completeness rather than any likelihood of misrepresen- 
tation of those factors discussed. The methodology—neb- 
ulous as it is—is such as perhaps to lose sight of unique- 
ness but not of the broader outlines of the composite “col- 
lege man” in the armed forces. 
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FAMILY BEHAVIOR IN WARTIME? 


H. J. LOCKE 
Indiana University 


e@ A modern war disturbs the settled habits of millions of 
persons, necessitating numerous readjustments.? Modifi- 
cations in personal habits and changes in group folkways 
are inevitable when millions are rushed into the armed 
services, when other millions accelerate production lines, 
and when individual members of families and families as 
groups are literally uprooted from their customary sur- 
roundings and dispersed to the four corners of the nation 
and the world. Under such wartime conditions some 
changes are arrested, others already in process are accel- 
erated, and many are initiated. War results in the disper- 
sion of family members and families as groups, disrupts 
institutions related to the family, and has various effects 
on wartime, postwar, and established marriages. 


1 Research data on family behavior in wartime are almost totally lacking, and 
consequently most statements on this subject are highly tentative. Inferences drawn 
from family behavior under similar peacetime conditions may be invalid when 
applied to wartime behavior. 

Of the many articles on the family in wartime, a few, such as the following, 
are factual and informative: James H. S. Bossard, “War and the Family,” 4 meri- 
can Sociological Review, pp. 330-44, June, 1941; “Children in Wartime: The 
Under-Fives,” Bulletins from Britain, pp. 7-10, April 8, 1942, British Library of 
Information, New York; Winifred C. Cullis, “Impact of War upon British Home 
Life,” Marriage and Family Living, 4:10-11, Winter, 1942; Loula Friend Dunn, 
“The Powder-Mill Town,” Journal of Educational Sociology, pp. 460-72, April, 
1942; Martha M. Eliot, M.D., “The Effect of War and Civil Defense on Chil- 
dren: The British Experience,” Social Service Review, pp. 1-36 (especially 18-22), 
March, 1942; George E. Gardner, “The Family in a World at War,” Mental 
Hygiene, leovacl of eal , 1942; Calvin Hall, “The Instability of Postwar Mar- 
riages,” Journal of Social Psychology, 5:523-30, 1934; “War and the Family,” 
Round Table (University of Chicago), April 26, 1942; Katherine Whiteside Tay- 
lor, “Shall They Marry in Wartime?” Journal of Home Economics, 34:213-19 
(especially 213-16), April, 1942; “War Migration: Great Population and Indus- 
trial Shifts in Process,” The Index, pp. 42-48, Summer, 1942; Willard Waller, 
War and the Family. 


? While emphasis in this paper is primarily on family disorganization, it 
uld be kept in mind that in some cases war may bring families closer together. 
en some member of a family enters the army, with the actual or potential 
dangers which are involved, petty difficulties may be submerged and the family 
be more united than formerly. 
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I 

There was a greater dispersion of family members and 
families as groups between 1936 and 1942 than in any 
other six-year period in the history of the world. While 
this is a sweeping statement, the following data indicate 
that, in addition to the unprecedented millions of men 
under arms, other millions have been uprooted and tossed 
about by the exigencies of the war. Early in 1941 upward 
of five million persons in the United States had already 
migrated in connection with defense production. In April, 
1942, it was estimated that the number of American fami- 
lies moving household goods across the country_by motor 
freight had increased about 50 per cent as compared with 
the corresponding period of 1941. In the first two months 
of 1942, one million people migrated to California, Ore- 
gon, and Washington.* In August, 1942, it was estimated 
that 1,600,000 war workers would move to new locations 
during the next eleven months, with only one third mov- 
ing as individuals.* 

Migration has been forced upon persons in conquered 
territories, on enemy aliens, and on refugees fleeing before 
the enemy, as in China and Russia. Germany, in addition 
to putting war prisoners to work, has drafted for German 
production about 2,500,000 laborers from the occupied 
countries. It is reported that since 1936 Japan has sent 
more than 10,000,000 Chinese laborers and their families 
to Manchuria. In April the United States Army an- 
nounced that by May 30 the evacuation of an estimated 
120,000 Japanese would be completed.° 

Studies of the impact of war on the small community’ 
show that the influx and dispersion of population are par- 

3 The Index, pp. 43-44, Summer, 1942. 

4Henry M. Propper, “Total War Hits Housing,” Surwey Graphic, 31-3 
August, 1942. 

5 The Index, p. 47, Summer, 1942. 

6 Willard Waller describes two community studies of French cities after te 
last war, of. cit., pp. 26-29. John E. Stoner and Oliver P. Field, Public Health 


Services in an Indiana Defense Community, Bureau of Government R 
Indiana University. Loula Friend Dunn, of. cit. 
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ticularly upsetting to institutional and group behavior. 
Some communities lose population and others grow so 
rapidly that they are completely transformed in a few 
months. In a defense community the influx of workers 
far outstrips provisions of living quarters. The settled 
habits of families necessarily undergo radical modifica- 
tion when because of the premium on living space fami- 
lies are forced to live in woodsheds, barns, garages, chick- 
en houses, trailers, tents, and basements; or when families 
choose to move into the kitchen and rent the whole house 
to newcomers. 

Hundreds of thousands of women, children, and babies 
have been separated from their families as the result of 
evacuation from cities in combat areas. While many of 
these have been or will be reunited, it seems certain that 
such mass evacuations will result in the complete and 
permanent breakup of a huge number of families and the 
weakening of many more.” 

Professor Winifred C. Cullis, in a paper entitled “Im- 
pact of War upon British Home Life’’® indicates that, as 
British women more and more form an integral part of 
the line behind the fighting forces, they become increas- 
ingly mobile-minded ; that women without family respon- 
sibilities are termed “mobile” and between the ages 20-30 
are conscripted for armed services or into industry. Many 
married women with home responsibilities, termed “im- 
mobile,” are voluntarily entering into the services and 
into industry. According to Professor Cullis mobile- 
minded English women because of the force of circum- 
stances, particularly the shortage of manpower, are at the 
moment content “that their husbands should be in the Far 
East or perhaps in the Mediterranean, that their children 
should be safe in the country with foster parents, and that 

7 Waller, op. cit., pp. 29-33. Two studies have been made of the English evacu- 


ation experience. See Martha M. Eliot, op. cit., pp. 18-19. 
8 Cullis, op. cit. 
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they themselves should be doing their share,” even though 
it means “that their homes should be disrupted.” 

Mobility does not particularly affect those who are ha- 
bitually on the move. When family groups have got in 
the habit of moving and have not established roots in a 
community, more moves probably will not be very disor- 
ganizing. However, if a family does have community 
roots and if as a group it moves to a new location, it is torn 
from the social matrix of which it has been a part and up- 
rooted from community and institutional attachments 
which gave it support in the former location. 

Married men in the services and to some extent men in 
defense communities have to adjust their family habits 
and sex life to the habits, values, and mores of a predomi- 
nantly male society. Eating and sleeping habits, religious 
beliefs and practices, recreational interests, philosophy of 
life, and many other things may be modified under the 
impact of the war as dispersed persons rub elbows with 
strangers. Alien behavior, previously repulsive, may 
through continued association be tolerated or practiced. 

Moreover, if husbands and wives and children have a 
prolonged separation from one another, the family loses 
its primary significance for them. In a prolonged separa- 
tion communication becomes irregular and more formal, 
time and attention are consumed by immediate, pressing 
problems, with the resulting psychological withdrawal of 
the members from one another and the consequent tend- 
ency for inner family unity and structural form to break 
down. 

IT 

War breaks up the normal equilibrium of institutional 
relationships, disrupts interrelations between institutions, 
and establishes more or less temporary new equilibriums. 
The various parts of a culture are interrelated, with some 
parts being more intimately related than others. Modifi- 
cations which develop in any one of the intimately t¢ 
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lated parts, such as the state, industry, school, community, 
or family, will be reflected in modifications of folkways 
in other related institutions. The discussion will be lim- 
ited to changes in industry. 

Family adjustments are necessitated by economic dis- 
turbances associated with war, such as widespread un- 
employment during the period when luxury industries 
are being transformed to war production; the shortage of 
labor which comes with the speed-up of production, with 
the consequent displacement of men by women and the in- 
crease in child labor; the cut in budgets which comes 
along with high taxes and inflation; and in the postwar 
period the inevitable deflation, followed by a period of 
prosperity as industry meets the accumulated demand for 
civilian goods. 

War wipes out many businesses which have taken years 
to develop, and those concerned may have to adjust them- 
selves to a lower economic level. It radically improves the 
economic conditions of some, who after the war may have 
difficulty in readjusting to former economic standards. In 
normal times families are employers of farm and domestic 
help and some other services. The acute wartime short- 
age of farm and domestic help means that wives, and to 
some extent children, will work longer and harder. 

The most significant economic modification is probably 
the increased wartime economic importance and status of 
women. In addition to the millions of women who enter 
war production work are the millions who displace men 
in civilian jobs. Many women who have experienced a 
higher status, leadership, and independence will not be 
enthusiastic about returning to their old roles or former 
division of labor. 

III 

War deranges the peacetime patterns of courtship, the 

legal “waiting period,” the establishment of homes, the 
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® Beulah Amidon, “Arms and the Women,” Survey Graphic, p. 244, May, 1942. 
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rearing of children, and the permanence of marriage. The 
imminence of war is reflected in an immediate, although 
temporary, acceleration of the marriage rate. A “hasty 
marriage”’® just before a long separation means that in 
such a case family life is more fictitious than real. Al- 
though a marriage ceremony has taken place, the family 
is not organized into a unity of interacting persons. A 
home has not been established, and there is no more inter- 
penetration of habits than had developed on the level of 
courtship. Such families will lack consensus, division of 
labor, and sympathetic understanding which grow up in 
the process of establishing a home and living together. 

It is to be expected that war marriages will be less stable 
than ordinary peacetime marriages. This is due in part to 
the shortened period of acquaintance. Burgess and Cot- 
trell, and others, have shown that the length of acquaint- 
ance and the length of engagement are positively associ- 
ated with probabilities of harmonious marital adjust- 
ment."? Moreover, separation of newlyweds results in a 
shift from intimate to more formal communication, 
which, if prolonged, will result in decreased we-feeling. 
The fact that newlyweds will have divergent experiences 
presents the possibility that upon being reunited they will 
be more or less strangers. Being separated, they lack the 
opportunity of making a gradual unbroken transition 
from romantic bliss to prosaic adjustment, on which do- 
mestic accord depends. 

Marriages contracted immediately after a war are 
about as risky, measured by divorce, as those contracted 
during a war, and are considerably more unstable than 
those contracted during normal peacetime. Calvin Hall 

10 Of course, not all war marriages are hasty. Many farm boys and boys in 
vital defense jobs are getting married and continuing their regular work. Other 
persons who have had an extended period of keeping company or engagement 
simply move up their marriage date a little. 


11 Ernest W. Burgess and Leonard S. Cottrell, Predicting Success or Failure in 
Marriage, 164-68. 
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has shown statistically that the abnormally large number 
of marriages in 1919, 1920, and 1921 “led subsequently 
to a greater number of divorces than might be expected 
from comparison with the divorce rates for other years.”” 
This abnormally large number of divorces from mar- 
riages contracted in these three postwar years continued 
for eleven years. 

One possible explanation for the high divorce rate of 
postwar marriages is the greater disparity between the 
real and the ideal husband. The great excess of women 
after a war means not only that some girls will be unable 
to marry but that some will “fall in love” with men who 
would not attract them under normal peacetime condi- 
tions. The sex ratio in Germany in 1919 in the age group 
20-40 was about 5 women for 4 men or an excess of about 
2,000,000 women." For the same age group in France, 
and in England and Wales, in 1921 the ratio was 6 women 
for 5 men or an excess of 1,000,000 women in France, and 
also in England and Wales.** Obviously where there is 
such a great excess of women, their bargaining power is 
decreased and some accept mates whose qualities and 
achievements are considerably removed from the ideal 
mate that had been built up in the mind of the girl. 

Another reason for the instability of postwar marriages 
is that many couples, engaged before or during a war, 
marry at the close of the war in spite of changes in atti- 
tudes, personality, and physical changes which occur. 
During the war each had different experiences and formed 
habits incompatible with what the other conceived as de- 
sirable family behavior. Also, in the postwar social world 
in which these new families live there is a relaxation of 
personal and social controls. War weakens the institutions 
buttressing and supporting the family, and, when these 

12 Hall, op. cit. 

18 This was before 400,000 war prisoners had been returned, but even if they 


had been returned the excess would still be 1,600,000 women. 
14 Waller, of. cit., pp. 22-24. 
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circumscribing and controlling institutions are weakened, 
families break up more easily and frequently. 

In peacetime all families, including those highly or- 
ganized, eventually break up with the departure of chil- 
dren from home and with the death of members. In war- 
time this type of family breakup is accentuated. The 
speed-up system in education gets children through school 
earlier, and many of these will break away from their 
families at a younger age than in normal times. The armed 
services take millions of young men and some husbands 
away from their families. Some husbands and some chil- 
dren seize the opportunity of war to desert their families. 
Disabilities and death come earlier to millions. In the 
War of 1914-1918 there were over 10,000,000 known 
dead, and an additional 10,000,000 died from war dis- 
eases ;** 629,244 were estimated as being totally incapaci- 
tated and 10,544,726 as having reduced ability.** Obvious- 
ly, many of the dead and incapacitated had little or no 
family attachments. But family attachments existed in the 
vast majority of cases. The death or disablement of a son, 
father, or sweetheart disturbs the inner familial relation- 
ships and in many cases results in the complete breakup 
of the family. 

The above discussion of the wartime dispersion of 
family members and families as groups, the disturbances 
to institutional relationships, and the instability of hasty, 
postponed, and established marriages leaves many topics 
connected with family behavior in wartime untouched and 
many questions unanswered. The tendency during a war 
is to exaggerate its disruptive influences. That family 
life will be greatly changed as the result of this war is 
unquestionable; that it will be changed as much as now 
contemplated is questionable. Certainly the present offers 
a unique opportunity to investigate changes in family be- 
havior in wartime. 


15 Jbid., pp. 19-20. 
16 [bid., 23. 
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OCCUPATIONAL ATTITUDES OF INDUS- 
TRIAL RECREATION DIRECTORS* 


J. WILLIAM SHAW 
Graduate Student, The University of Southern California 


@ Occupations have a decided tendency directly to influ- 
ence and condition personality configurations. Indeed, 
some occupations pursued over long periods of time may 
so mark and individualize the organization of personality 
that stereotypes result. According to Dr. E. S. Bogardus, 
an “occupation is a standardized set of activities by which, 
first, human beings make a living; and, second, make per- 
sonalities.”* Attitudinal sets make up in great part the 
conformation of personality. These attitudinal sets are 
made up of many related attitudes. Every occupation pur- 
sued over a period of time leads to the formation of atti- 
tudes which may be called occupational attitudes. Evi- 
dences of pure occupational attitudes may be seen in the 
innumerable occupational stereotypes which exist in so- 
ciety. The prim, stern, bespectacled school teacher, the 
saintly, solemn high-collar-wearing preacher, and the 
bald, bookish, absent-minded professor are stereotypes 
who have accepted the attitudes and values of their par- 
ticular occupational groups. 

Industrial recreation directing is a comparatively new 
occupation which functions largely for the purpose of 
providing healthful, recreative activities for workers in 
industry. In addition, industrial recreation attempts to 
create better company morale by improving employee- 
employer relationships. The industrial recreation director 
is a man who either is paid or volunteers to give all or 





* The publication of this article is sponsored by Alpha Kappa Delta, The 
University of Southern California. 

1 Fundamentals of Social Psychology (New York: D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, 1942), p. 420. 
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part of his time and abilities to organize, promote, and 
supervise the recreational program of a company. He has 
had, in most cases, an extensive training or actual experi- 
ence in both major and minor competitive sports. The 
recreation clubs or associations which he directs are gen- 
erally initiated and controlled by the employees with the 
support and encouragement of the employers. In the Los 
Angeles metropolitan area, among those concerns having 
excellent recreational programs are the airplane factories, 
the steel industries, and the motion-picture companies. 
Their athletic leagues, hobby clubs, and social activity 
groups create healthful and enjoyable recreation, free of 
expense, for thousands of employees. 

This study has been devoted to an exposition of the oc- 
cupational attitudes and values of the recreational direc- 
tors of these local Los Angeles concerns. Two techniques 
of research were used to secure the information utilized. 
One of these was the questionnaire, the other the inter- 
view. They revealed similar materials. The interview 
technique sometimes uncovered richer human expressions 
of opinion and revealed deep underlying attitudes behind 
the more brief and concise answers given in the question- 
naires. By combining ‘them in conference with each inter- 
viewee, the supplementary value of one method to the 
other became clearly evident. 

The questionnaire used consisted of 47 items of infor- 
mation about industrial recreation and its directors. The 
directors received them from the writer personally or 
from the presidents of their recreation leagues. Of the 30 
questionnaires given, 25 were returned fully answered. 
Interviews lasting from 45 minutes to an hour and a half 
were conducted with the men after the questionnaires had 
been filled out. The interviewees were all interested and 
willing to cooperate. Their spontaneous replies and reac- 
tions gave insight into their attitudes. 
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The findings of the study have been classified under the 
general heading of mindedness. Pure or intraoccupational 
attitudes of a specific nature tend to become synthesized. 
A synthesized occupational attitude is composed of a set 
or of sets of occupational attitudes molded into a point of 
view. This would be a form of mindedness, a philosophy 
of life as influenced by events occurring in connection 
with the pursuit of an occupation. A routine-mindedness 
of factory workers, an unsocial-mindedness of research 
workers, and a diplomacy-mindedness of politicians all 
serve to illustrate synthesized occupational attitudes or 
mindedness. 

Salary-mindedness. Wealth in an acquisitive society 
has generally been regarded as a leading social value. In 
our society the value of money to the individual may as- 
sume paramount importance over all other social values. 
This may be so because the desires and wishes of men in 
our society seem to depend for fulfillment more or less 
upon what men earn. For many people security could not 
be maintained without an adequate and regular salary. 
The desire for recognition may be starved in many ways 
by a lack of money. Even the wishes for new experience 
and response can be blocked. Therefore, it is not surpris- 
ing that the industrial recreation directors intimated that 
salary was uppermost in their minds in connection with 
work and leisure. Salary-mindedness was an outstanding 
attitude with them as it is with many people. There are 
not many who have either the courage or good sense to 
work at an occupation which of itself brings happiness. A 
majority of the part- and full-time industrial recreation 
directors stated that they would like to have more money 
in payment for their services. The part-time directors 
stated, moreover, that they would prefer their part-time 
occupation to their other duties if the directing jobs would 
yield the same amount of return. The salary-mindedness 
of the men may be shown by the following remarks: 
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I certainly would prefer a full-time industrial recreation director’s job 
to the one I have now. If it paid even nearly the salary I’m getting now, 
I'd take it in a minute. You see, my work is in the personnel department 
and I just volunteered my services as recreation head. I like it much 
better. Too bad it doesn’t pay. 


Naw, there’s no dough in this racket yet, but if and when there is, 
I'll get in it. I mean that I’d like to do it and nothing else. 


There’s not enough money in this type of thing. None to be exact, but 
I enjoy doing it. There should be more money paid for it. 


Soctability-mindedness. Recreational directors are 
keenly aware of the great social value of sociability. This 
is perhaps not surprising in view of the fact that recrea- 
tional activities tend to promote sociability. Of the people 
in the study, twenty-two of the directors mentioned the 
social qualities inherent in their work. These statements 
reveal several interesting points of reference in respect to 
sociability. Such expressions as the following sustain the 
foregoing contention: 


I like this job because I meet new people all the time and make more 
friends in situations which are conducive to carefree sociability. 


We gain more respect for our associates through our social get-to- 
gethers. If a fellow plays a good game of basketball, I respect him in 
another way than I did before, and perhaps, a great deal more in general. 


The morale of our employees has increased greatly since we started 
to get together in sports. The managers are found to be swell fellows 
and that means they have become more understanding in their dealings 
with those under them. Good sociability creates loyalty and understand- 
ing and makes more business. 


From the tenor of these statements it is possible to as- 
sume that sociability is a potent and forceful value in- 
volved in the expressed attitudes. The meeting of new and 
interesting people and their personalities, the develop- 
ment of more sincere friendships—these are all ultraim- 
portant in the field of sociability. The process of sociali- 
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zation is furthered by the efforts of the skillful recreation- 
al director who is endowed with the sociability-minded- 
ness possessed by the majority of those in this study. 

Occupational egocentrism-mindedness. Many workers 
feel that their occupation is more important than any 
other. The industrial recreation directors proved to be no 
exception to this rule, for twelve intimated that their oc- 
cupation was the best to be had. Their jobs yielded com- 
plete satisfaction for the most part, and they were proud 
of the objectives of their work. The following remarks 
testify to this: 


I deal with a select group of people in my work. The situation could 
hardly be equaled in any other job. A good deal of satisfaction comes 
from knowing that you are helping to keep people fit. 


I feel that I am doing a great deal for people who need it and who are 
responsive. 


It is a great thing to know that you are building up people and not 
destroying them. 


W orker-control-mindedness. The research showed that 
the industrial recreation directors felt that the workers 
themselves should control and direct the activities of their 
recreational and social clubs. Thirteen directors stated 
that it was the duty and right of the workers to control 
the activities. Several were somewhat reluctant to express 
their attitudes on the subject for fear their employers 
might not approve. The attitudes on this were expressed 
as follows: 


We may be wrong but we feel that we can promote and run the things 
we want better than the boss. 


We can handle it better for we have more time and perhaps more 
interest than the employers. 


The employees’ association started the program and they know what 
they want. So it is best that we guide it. 
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Better business relationship-mindedness. Most people 
think of security first with reference to their living, and 
probably all of these have the wish to receive and impart 
something through the medium of mutual aid. Perhaps 
these two wishes had something to do with the statements 
of the fifteen directors who held that they thought their 
work indirectly created better business relations and more 
business. Some of their attitudes are expressed in the fol- 
lowing: 

First and foremost of all is the fact that there are much closer workers- 
employer relationships which create an excellent morale and a fine loyal- 


ty. All of which adds up to more financial success brought about by bet- 
ter business relations all the way around. 


Games, dinners, and social functions among the competing firms create 
more and better business. Why, if I want to buy a certain thing and I 
know that Charlie, the guy that shoots a good game of golf and who is 
a good sport, handles the stuff I give him the order rather than to some- 
one I don’t know. We cooperate every chance we get. 


In our club work, fear of the boss is almost entirely gone. That is why 
I think that the sociability in our association stimulates better business. 
Our employees are completely sold on their bosses and the job they do. 
And they go so far as to tell other people what a swell company they 
work for. 


Such a spirit of unity arises when a man feels secure in 
his position, and when he believes that his employer and 
fellows appreciate his abilities. This recognition amplifies 
his desire to make good for himself and his company. The 
sense of freedom which develops from a working situa- 
tion such as this gives a man a feeling that makes it easy 
for him to do his very best thinking and working. It stim- 
ulates the desire in some men to gain new experience by 
inventing or developing some phases of their work. In 
other words, if a man’s morale and spirit are good and he 
has a sense of well-being, he can produce more and aid in 
the development of better business relations. The indus- 
trial recreation directors know this, and they are aware of 
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the excellent medium of social recreation for bringing 
about better business relations. Their remarks seem to de- 
note a very definite better business relationship-minded- 
ness. 

Sport-mindedness. It would naturally be surmised that 
the majority of persons working with athletes and recrea- 
tion would be somewhat sport-minded. It is not surprising 
to learn that twenty-one directors questioned on the sub- 
ject indicated that sports were of great interest to them. 
The representative statements which follow may serve to 
illustrate their attitudes: 


I’m a physical education major and I know that sports can do a lot 
for people. They can do a great deal in forming right outlooks upon life 
in general, and can build up a lot of good health. 


I’ve competed in most all the sports including baseball, and I wish that 
I could spend all my time directing them instead of just part time. 


I’m interested in all sports. I enjoy watching any type. Since the pro- 
gram began I take active part when I don’t have to run things. 


Health-mindedness. The awareness of health appears 
to be one of the outstanding attitudes prevalent in this par- 
ticular occupation. Health interest was manifested by fif- 
teen of the directors in a very specific manner. The fol- 
lowing quotations give some insight into the general trend 
of thought pertaining to physical and mental well-being: 


Healthful outdoor exercise is an outstanding contribution of our 
program. And I, for one, am wholeheartedly in favor of increasing it 
as much as possible. 


Recreation and diversion are essential to health, so we give our em- 
ployees every opportunity possible to take part in club work. 


We all need physical and mental play to keep our health. Therefore, 
we feel here that anything which contributes to play or relaxation should 
be encouraged. 


Pleasant healthful recreation is one of the goals which we are striving 
to attain for our people. 


Protection of health is one of the chief aims of our association. 
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Competitive-mindedness. ‘Thirteen of the directors 
stated that they were enthusiastic about competition and 
the need for good constructive competitive goals in the 
game of life. All of the directors were unanimous in testi- 
fying to the good effects of competition in accomplish- 
ment. Following are some of the representative expres- 
sions on this score: 


Competition is the spice of life. We just couldn’t get along without it 
here. 


The friendly competition of baseball makes it one of the most popu- 
lar of sports here. 


Clean, friendly competition has promoted healthful exercise and aided 
in making friends. 


Competition brings a better understanding among the men and among 
the competing concerns, too. Men get to understand the rules of the 
game can be applied to the rules of living among people. 


Exercise-mindedness. One would suspect that recrea- 


tional directors would be interested in physical activity, 
because so much of recreation is closely connected in some 
way with exercise. Fifteen of the directors held that exer- 
cise was most important to them. The interviews gave 
forth some typical attitudes which are expressed below: 


I enjoy getting exercise. I’ve had a complete background of sports 
competition. The exercise that I get while competing is essential for the 
continuance of my good spirits. 


When I’m fatigued, a good work-out clears my mind and then I feel 
like a million. 


I think that out-of-doors exercise is an outstanding contribution of the 
recreational program. Playing softball, going fishing, picnicking, having 
track and swimming meets do a man a great deal more good than indoor 
sports. 


One of our aims is to give the men an opportunity to get healthful 
exercise in a congenial social situation. I take part in it as much as | 
am able to. 
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Team-play-mindedness. Twelve directors said that 
they believed team play was a significant and worthy con- 
tribution of the industrial recreation program. They were 
aware of the many fine things that were developed by a 
good spirit of cooperation in the games and sports. This 
is definitely shown by the following: 


The spirit of team play develops in competition and adds to the fun 
of the games. 


Team play builds morale and makes business run smoothly, but what 
is more important is that everyone enjoys working in a happy situation. 


The root of any organization is team play and it seems to me that 
sports develop this to a great degree. Everyone learns to work together 
just as they know they have got to play together in order to win. 


Team play is cooperation and in my estimation sports develop this 
spirit better than anything else. No business establishment can progress 
very far without the spirit of cooperation which is friendly and positive 
in nature. 


Recreation-mindedness. Play and recreation have had 
a long history among all peoples. Man has always played 
because it was pleasing, enjoyable, stimulating, and really 
re-creates his energies. It is not surprising then that indus- 
trial recreation directors are immediately concerned with 
recreational activity. Following are some representative 
illustrations of their attitudes on the subject: 


Everyone should have a hobby and preferably a sport to get his mind 
off the troubles and humdrum elements of life. 


We need some diversion to clear the mind of job problems, fears and 
the like. Then we can do better work all the way around. 


Play peps you up so that is why I tell the men to get a hobby of some 
sort to play at. 


The great importance of recreative activity is fully rec- 
ognized by these directors who guide and promote indus- 
trial recreation. They know that work and play are com- 
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plementary and that recreation is one of the compelling 
interests of life. It seems natural that they should be rec- 
reation-minded, and twelve of these recreation directors 
stated outright that they believed recreation was tremen- 
dously important. And ten others implied that they were 
of a similar opinion by the answers they gave to other 
questions which referred to sports, team play, and compe- 
tition. 

In summing up the material gathered from the twenty- 
five industrial recreation directors, it may be said that this 
group entertains a number of clearly defined occupational 
attitudes. Fundamental to these synthesized attitudes are 
the motivating factors behind them. Security, sociability, 
enjoyment of doing work, and a creative urge seem to be 
the motives stimulating these industrial recreational di- 
rectors. The striving in their type of occupation not only 
centers their attention on these specific values but also 
creates certain occupational attitudes, such as salary- 
mindedness, sociability-mindedness, better business rela- 
tionship-mindedness, worker-control-mindedness, com- 
petitive-mindedness, sport-mindedness, health-minded- 
ness, exercise-mindedness, team-play-mindedness, recrea- 
tion-mindedness, and occupational egocentrism-minded- 
ness. Mindedness forms such as these are composed of a 
set or of sets of occupational attitudes molded into a point 
of view which brings about a certain behavior. 

Inasmuch as an attitude has meaning only in relation to 
some value, it may be safe to state that the attitudes of in- 
dustrial recreation directors are related to three great 
categorical values, namely, health, wealth, and sociability. 
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THE TRAILER POPULATION IN A 
DEFENSE AREA 


LOUISE OLSON and RUTH SCHRADER! 
Lindenwood College 





@ The importance of trailers as at least a stopgap solution 
to the housing problem is attested by the fact that the fed- 
eral government, through the agency of the Farm Securi- 
ty Administration, had by December 27, 1941, authorized 
and allocated 7,545 trailers and portable houses. There 
were, in addition, 4,884 more in process of construction at 
that time. On January 7 the Farm Security Administra- 
' tion was given $13,000,000 more for 5,667 trailers and 
5,200 dormitory units. A number of problems of social 
adjustment are inevitable in such a program. One of the 
objectives of the present study was to determine the nature 
of these problems. 

The most thoroughgoing study of trailer homes so far 
is that by Donald Olen Cowgill.* Although published in 
1941, the data were secured several years earlier and are 
therefore out of date to some extent in view of the tremen- 
dous development of trailer life in defense areas since 
then. Cowgill’s results are interesting, nevertheless, as a 


: starting point. He found “little support for the thesis that 
ae mobility is invariably associated with personal or family 
| disorganization.”* Quite to the contrary, well-organized 
" personalities and family life were the rule. In contrast to 
- — the present study, which deals with defense workers, Cow- 
; gill’s study dealt particularly 


with the trailer vacationist, the retired couple who have turned to the 








1 Under the direction of Jessie Bernard, Lindenwood College. 


2 Robert S. Wilson, in review of Mobile Homes by Donald Olen Cowgill, The 
Family, April, 1942, pp. 74-75. 


3 Cowgill, Mobile Homes—A Study of Trailer Life (Washington, D.C.: 
American Council on Public Affairs, 1941), pp. 127. 


4 Wilson, of. cit., p. 74. 
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trailer as a means of catching up on deferred adventure and a type of 
economical abode, and with higher economic and social brackets of occu- 
pational mobility.® 


The study here reported is based on the newer trailer 
population, that responding to the call for workers in de- 
fense plants. It deals specifically with camps in the St. 
Charles defense area. There are at least fifteen trailer 
camps in this area. Of these, only one is federally owned 
and administered. The remaining fourteen are private 
camps. 

The conditions and facilities in the camps visited in 
this study are fairly uniform. The parks are located beside 
major highways, within a twenty-five-mile radius of St. 
Charles, Missouri. The facilities offered range from a 
minimum of mere space in which to park, plus electricity, 
water, and restrooms, to a maximum, as exemplified in the 
well-organized community found in the government- 
owned project in Wentzville, Missouri, which provides, 
in addition to the above facilities, baths, laundries, and 
even a recreation hall. In every camp there are water from 
a city or county system or a tested well, toilet facilities, 
and electricity. 

The trailers themselves vary greatly in size, equipment, 
and furnishings. The small trailer consists of one room, 
containing a built-in couch of the day-bed variety which 
can be opened to form a double bed. For heating purposes 
there is a small oil burner, and for cooking, a two-unit 
stove which uses Thermo-gas, or “bottled gas” as fuel. 
There may perhaps be a small table with two folding 
chairs; and all available, unused space is occupied by 
built-in cupboards and drawers. The large trailer, on the 
other hand, may consist of three rooms which are sepa- 
rated by hinged panels, or may be united into one large 
room by folding these doors back against the wall. They 


5 Loc. cit. 
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differ from the small trailers by having two built-in 
couches, a complete kitchen unit, including a stove, re- 
frigerator, sink, et cetera, and small closets. 

Although the actual floor area ranges from 100 square 
feet to about 175 square feet, the amount of open space in 
any trailer, large or small, is very limited, because every 
possible inch is used for fixtures and equipment. 

The method employed in securing the information for 
this study was an informal interview based on a schedule. 
It was decided to take a 15 per cent random sample from 
each of the twelve trailer camps visited. There were ap- 
proximately 450 trailers in these camps. Every sixth case 
was considered a fair sample.® In the case of the govern- 
ment-owned camp in Wentzville, the authorities permit- 
ted the investigators to interview only a selected number.’ 
For this camp, therefore, the cases were not selected at 
random. Other than this, there were only two trailerites 
who refused to answer the questions in the schedule. Both 
gave the explanation that they were “too busy.” The na- 
ture of the bias—if any—introduced by these deviations 
from true randomness is not determinable from the data. 

The results of this study will be presented under ten 
headings. These will be summarized in a brief conclusion. 

Age. This study, in contrast with former studies, shows 
a marked shift in the age distribution of the male trailer- 
ite. In Cowgill’s sample the average age of the head of the 
family was slightly over 46 years,® while in the present 
study the average age of the family head was 32.8. This 
is, of course, understandable, since Cowgill’s sample dealt 
mostly with vacationists and retired couples and with 

6 The data were analyzed when 50 cases had been secured. Later, 20 more 
cases were added to see whether or not the statistical results were standardized. 


The additional cases did not change the results and the sample was, therefore, 
judged adequate. 


7 At the time of this study a strike was in progress at the Wentzville plant, 
and great caution was therefore required by the persons in charge of the camp 
to avoid possible bloodshed. 


8 Cowgill, of. cit., p. 20. 
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those in the higher occupational brackets. The trailer 
population in the St. Charles district is composed almost 
entirely of defense workers, who are necessarily younger 
men. In other words, a much younger population has been 
recruited for trailer life. 

Place of origin. ‘The trailerites have come to this dis- 
trict from seventeen states to find employment in the local 
defense industries. Over half of these families came di- 
rectly from localities in Missouri and Illinois—26 from 
Missouri and 14 from Illinois. This would seem to bear 
out the theory that migration tends to occur in movements 
of short distances. The other states represented were: 
Indiana, 6 families; Texas, 4; Arkansas and Kansas, 3 
each; Iowa, Ohio, and New York, 2 each; and Washing- 
ton, Minnesota, South Dakota, Alabama, Maryland, Ok- 
lahoma, Nebraska, and Colorado, | each. 

Employment status. Of the cases covered, only one 
man was unemployed at the time, but even he had former- 
ly been employed in a defense plant. No women were em- 
ployed outside the home. 

Health. The trailerites as a whole seem to be a normal- 
ly healthy group. During the month preceding the in- 
terview the average amount of time lost from work by the 
employed men because of illness was .6 days. This would 
mean around a week a year, which is about the average ex- 
pectancy. However, 51 men of the 69 employed had lost 
no time at all from work. The children of school age had 
lost an average of 1.6 days from school during one month. 
This included one child who had been absent from school 
for three weeks because of pneumonia and another who 
had been absent for two weeks because of measles. If these 
two cases are disregarded, the average loss of school at- 
tendance was only .7 days during the month preceding the 
interview. Sixteen of the 24 children of school age had 
been able to attend school consistently. 
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Although it was not possible to secure accurate infor- 
mation on the amount spent on medical care, most of the 
trailerites stated that they had spent very little or none at 
all. This was probably due to the fact that even in cases 
where medical care was needed, the defense plants pro- 
vided this service for their employees without direct ex- 
pense. 

Size of family. Obviously the limited space in a trailer 
makes it impossible to house large families. Small families 
are, therefore, inevitably selected for trailer life. In the 
70 families studied, the average size of the family was 2.8. 
This compares with 3.8 for the total population of the 
United States in 1940, and 3.5 for the state of Missouri. 
The 35 families with no children and the 23 families with 
only one child were largely responsible for the low aver- 
age. In only one case was there a trailerite without a mar- 
riage partner. 

Education: children. The total number of children in 
the sample was 52, and of these only one was over 16 years 
of age. Twenty-eight were of preschool age; and of the 24 
that were in school, only 3 were in high school. The aver- 
age grade of those of school age was 4.2. The general 
opinion of the parents was that their children had at least 
average school records. 

Education: adults. The educational achievement of the 
trailer population in the camps visited in this study was 
higher than that of the population of the United States or 
of that of the state of Missouri. Whereas only 12 per cent 
of the males of the United States had completed high 
school (in 1940), 24 per cent of the men in the sample 
studied had done so. For women, the comparable propor- 
tions were 16.2 per cent and 30 per cent. In the United 
States, 5.4 per cent of the males had completed college; 
in the present sample, 10 per cent. Among the women, the 
contrast was not great, the corresponding figures being 
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3.7 per cent and 4 per cent. In general, then, the trailer 
population was above average in educational attainment. 
Doubtless, the reason may be found in the fact that these 
defense men were skilled technical and semitechnical 
workers and therefore a more or less selected group. 

Institutional and community contacts. In the area of 
social contacts it was found that the following situation 
existed with respect to church attendance. Out of 70 cases 
analyzed, 41 families had attended church regularly be- 
fore they began to live in trailer camps; but only 8 fami- 
lies regularly attended church under trailer camp condi- 
tions. Moreover, 36 out of the 70 families never attend 
church now, whereas formerly only 9 families did not at- 
tend church at all. Eighteen of these families that never 
attend church now used to be regular churchgoers. 

That the transition from stable home life to mobile 
rather than the mobile life itself is a factor in this reduc- 
tion of church attendance is evidenced by the fact that of 
those families that had lived in a trailer less than a year 
almost two thirds (64 per cent) did not attend church. 
But of those who had lived in a trailer over four years, 
only one sixth (17 per cent) did not attend church at all. 
The low church attendance in the first-named group may 
be due to the fact that they had not yet had an opportunity 
to become affiliated with any church in the new communi- 
ty. The greater proportion of church attendance among 
the older trailer population may indicate that they had 
already learned how to make quick adjustments to a mo- 
bile existence. 

Recreation. Aside from visiting with others in the 
camp and‘taking part in unorganized recreation, the trail- 
er population has little entertainment except attending 
the movies and dining away from home. Both the men and 
the women attended the movies approximately three times 
a month, while the children attended almost four times 4 
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month. The parents dined out about once a week, the old- 
est child roughly 3.5 times a month, the second child 2.4 
times a month, and the youngest about once a month. In 
only one camp was there an organized club group; this 
was a bridge club which met once a week. There was no 
case in which any member of a trailer family attended a 
church function. 

Social relationships and attitudes. Most social contacts 
of the trailer population were with other members of the 
camps. Seventy per cent of the men and 72 per cent of the 
women stated that they had no friends among the town 
people; 19 per cent of the women and 21 per cent of the 
men had a few friends in the surrounding towns; and 9 
per cent of both men and women had many friends who 
lived in town. The latter group, however, included those 
who had lived in either St. Louis or nearby towns before 
they began to live in a trailer. 

Although very few of their social contacts were with 
people in the towns, almost half (48 per cent) of the trail- 
erites felt that their relationships were friendly. Seven per 
cent considered the town people cordial; 30 per cent, in- 
different; 13 per cent, aloof; and only 2 per cent, antago- 
nistic. 

The great majority of people living in trailers seemed 
to like it. About a third (32 per cent) said they liked it 
very much, and about half (49 per cent) liked it pretty 
well. The others had no serious complaint, and none of 
them hated it because of the many hardships. Statements 
were made to the effect that it was “better than living in 
an apartment,” that it was a “cheaper way to live,” or that 
the living conditions were “more healthy.” 

If the camps here studied are representative of camps 
in other areas, we may conclude that the trailer popula- 
tion consists of normal, socially acceptable families. The 
use of trailers as a partial solution of the housing problem 
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is not fraught with especial dangers or hazards of de- 
moralization. In this respect, the present study corrobo- 
rates Cowgill’s statement that trailer life “appears not to 
be destroying personality integration and family integra- 
tion of those who have sought this mode of life. We find 
them a stable, happy, dependable group living in com- 
munities that on the whole are well-regulated and are be- 
coming more so.’”® 

Since trailerites live in a form of social isolation, their 
contacts with town people are limited. Perhaps a greater 
effort might be made by both town people and trailerites 
to integrate the latter into stable community life. Churches 
in particular might help in the transition from a fixed to 
a mobile home. 


9 Ibid., p. 90. 
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@ Of all the countries in the world perhaps China has had 
the longest continuous line of cultural history. Hence, she 
may have the most to teach the peoples of the world in 
either wartime or peacetime. China has seen the rise and 
fall of empires, and she still exhibits outstanding vitality. 
She takes her cues from thousands of years of experience 
as revealed in her culture. 

China has done something for every American who 
thinks at all about her achievements, past and current. 
She takes her defeats with supreme fortitude because of 
the cultural foundations of her life. She moves as though 
she were planning in terms of the generations. 

The role of culture in China cannot be sneered at, for 
even in times of national crisis it has held the people to- 
gether and at the same time given them a century-view 
ahead. Culture’s representative, the scholar, has spoken 
out of centuries of experience. An understanding of hu- 
man culture has made of China a noteworthy teacher and 
philosopher in a war-stricken world. 

Her steadfast appreciation of culture keeps China from 
losing poise when a single victory is won. This same ap- 
preciation keeps her from falling into despair when she 
suffers defeat. It gives China levelheadedness when other 
nations would be thrown into ecstasy or despair.* It was 
expressed a long time ago in the Chinese proverb: “Win- 
ning battles and losing battles are to be expected in the 
life of a great soldier.” 


ee 


1 Culture, as the term is used here, does not refer to the all-inclusive traits of 
mankind as seen by Clark Wissler. Neither is it limited in the popular sense to 
good manners, social finesse, and superficial travel. Culture is used in this note 
iN its social meanings and includes the observations and conclusions of the social 
Sciences, social philosophy, and the humanities. 
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II 

Long before the Japanese invasion of China in 1937, 
China developed her policy regarding students in college 
in wartime. Apparently a young man is worth more to 
China in college than in any specific field of military ac- 
tivity. Even if the enemy has not been halted at the gates 
of the country and has already overrun a portion of her 
territory, China still insists that as far as possible young 
men shall stay in college and train for the arts of peace. 

Does such a policy sound preposterous? Not to Chinese 
civilian and military leaders; not to the Generalissimo. 
But why not? Because China takes a long-term view based 
on a knowledge of her culture. She says that, if this is to 
be a short war, the youth will not be needed; and, if it is 
to be a long one, then the young people are called to be- 
come the trained leaders of China’s tomorrow. To become 
such leaders you must receive the breadth and depth of 
cultural training. The vicissitudes of the future must be 
anticipated and met on the basis of a courage and a faith 
which only thousands of years of human experiences as 
found in culture can give. 

It is true that modern science has its deadly weapons 
and powerful engines of destruction, and that these can 
demolish fortresses and tear human bodies to shreds. But 
the spiritual fruits of the centuries may be blotted out only 
to come to life again. The physical evidences of culture 
may be destroyed, but the soul of culture lives on and calls 
for courageous leadership in later generations. 

If the present war lasts long and present-day leaders are 
wiped out, China will need leadership reserves. When the 
present leaders are killed and gone, the youth of today 
will be adequately trained for tomorrow’s leadership, and 
China will be prepared to carry on, not in a military way 
alone, but in a military way undergirded by cultural 
knowledge. 
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III 


' China’s emphasis on culture in wartime indicates that 
she does not intend to win a military victory and lose the 
war. In 1918 the Allies won a military victory and wrote 
a peace at Versailles, but they lost the cultural aims of the 
war, and also the peace. They lost the cultural aims for 
which they fought the war, namely, to make the world 
safe for democracy and to end war. 

To win a general military victory is one thing, but to 
win the goals for which a war is fought may be quite dif- 
ferent. Both the military victory and the goals may be 
achieved when constructive cultural values are the guid- 
ing principles. 

Two wars are going on now: one is a war of men and 
equipment; the other is a war of ideas and ideologies. It 
is possible to win the first war and lose the second. It is 
possible to win the second also, if the ideologies of the 
United Nations are grounded soundly enough in cultural 
values. It is also possible to lose both by overstressing the 
second and failing to mobilize sufficiently the first. But 
what is sufficient mobilization? If it is all-out mobiliza- 
tion, does that mean that the lessons of culture shall all be 
blotted out and ignored? 

A general military victory can be won, war aims also, 
and a lasting peace too can be won, only when the national 
effort stems from cultural resources. The longer the war, 
the more imperative that youth who are to be tomorrow’s 
leaders be grounded thoroughly in all the available les- 
sons of cultural experience. 

Like all science, military science tends in the long run 
to destroy itself unless it allows itself and its civilian lead- 
ers to be guided by the light of human culture. The boast- 
ed German military science already shows signs of crack- 
ing because of neglect at this point. 

In another sense two wars are going on: one is a war 
for fascism; the other is a war for democracy. Or perhaps 
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these two wars represent the conflicting ideals of one war? 
By its nature war tends to by-pass democracy. Hence, if a 
war for democracy is to be won, the chief support of de- 
mocracy, namely, human culture, must be not only pre- 
served but developed. 

In winning a war democratic nations use fascistic meth- 
ods and fascism tends to come into control. It is possible 
that democratic nations in order to win a war against fas- 
cism may themselves become so fascistic that they lose 
their democracy. How may a nation win a military vic- 
tory, the democratic goals of a war, and a lasting peace 
afterward? This is a larger order than many people have 
visualized. Its fulfillment depends on how fully the mobi- 
lization required by war can be kept geared to a mobiliza- 
tion of sociocultural values. 





AN URBAN-RURAL INTELLECTUAL 
GRADIENT* 


MAPHEUS SMITH 
University of Kansas 


@ In view of the general trend of studies of rural-urban 
differences in intelligence test performance,’ and because 
other general rural-urban differences have been found to 
take the form of a gradient when related to a distance fac- 
tor,” it is to be expected that intelligence test performance 
would also reveal a spatial gradient. The testing of such a 
supposition offers great difficulties, however, because of 
the small number of test results available in many parts of 
the country, the incompleteness of testing in many rural 
areas, and the lack of standardization of the tests or con- 
ditions of testing throughout an area suitable for the study 
of distance gradients. Aside from the action of some cen- 
tral agency, such as a state or federal administrative board, 
preferably the latter, engaged in testing a random sample 
of the population, or a clear trend toward uniformity of 
intelligence tests and procedures applied to school popu- 
lations, satisfactory evidence will probably never become 
available. 

In comparison with completely desirable data the facts 
to be presented here are wide of the mark, but they at 
least will serve to call attention to the possibility of cor- 


* This paper is a slightly revised form of a paper presented before the Social 
Psychology Section of the American Psychological Association, September 4, 1941. 


1Cf. P. A. Sorokin, C. C. Zimmerman, and C. J. Galpin, Systematic Source 
Book in Rural Sociology (Minneapolis, 1932), Vol. III, pp. 266-81, for a review 
of 65 studies made up to 1929. See also, N. P. Gist and C. D. Clark, “Intelligence 
as a Selective Factor in Rural-Urban Migrations,” American Journal of Sociology, 
44:36-58, 1938, and references mentioned therein; W. P. Mauldin, “Selective 
Migration from Small Towns,” American Sociological Review, 5:748-58, 1940; 
G. A. Sanford, “Selective Migration in a Rural Alabama Community,” ibid., 
5:759-66, 1940; and Mapheus Smith, “Intelligence of University Students by Size 
of Community of Residence,” School and Society, 55:565-67, 1942. 

2 Cf. C. F. Schmidt in P. V. Young, Scientific Social Surveys and Research 
(New York, 1939), pp. 385-88, for a summary of such work and bibliographical 
notes. See also Mapheus Smith, “Relief Intensity Gradients,” Social Forces, 16: 
208-23, 1937, for further discussion and bibliography. 
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relating psychological testing with detailed ecological 
studies. The data employed for analysis were the intelli- 
gence test scores of students first entering the University 
of Kansas during the years 1933-1937* from residences in 
Kansas or in Jackson County, Missouri (Kansas City, 
Missouri). Tests approved by the American Council on 
Education were employed in all years. The data are thus 
highly selected, but the general basis of selection in all 
areas included was approximately the same, since high 
school graduation or its equivalent was prerequisite to in- 
clusion and since only those graduates interested in non- 
agricultural higher education attend the university. So 
far as is known, there was no greater tendency for “lower 
level” students from counties far removed from cities to 
appear in the sample than was true of those closer to large 
urban centers. In other words, as far as is known, the sub- 
jects from all counties were equally representative of a 
cross section of the high school graduate population. 
The method of analysis was by zones of Kansas counties 
of twenty-five-mile radius around Kansas City and those 
around Wichita, the only metropolitan centers in the state. 
Kansas City, Missouri, was used as the center of the for- 
mer analysis, and Jackson County, Missouri, as the city 
county so as to determine the relationship of a whole met- 
ropolitan center to intellectual distribution. The counties 
in each distance zone were those whose centers were more 
closely located to the concentric line of that zone than to 
the line of any other zone.* Counties marginal to both 
cities were eliminated from all zones and dealt with sep- 
arately in terms of distance from two metropolitan cen- 
ters. The marginal counties extended in a generally 
straight line between the southeastern and the northwest- 
ern corners of the state. After classification by zones, the 
number of subjects from all counties in each zone for all 
3 Only graduating seniors of the 1933 entering class were employed. Both 


first-year and advanced-standing students were included in the study. 
4 Cf. Smith, of. cit., p. 210, for another but closely similar method. 
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years was totaled and the median intelligence test scores 
computed in terms of both percentile and decile. The same 
procedure was followed for the urban and rural subjects 
in each zone. 

Table I contains the summary of cases for both Kansas 
City and Wichita as centers. The Kansas City area re- 
vealed a declining gradient in intelligence test scores for 
the urban and total population groups out to the second 
zone. The third zone figure for deciles was the same as the 
second, but the percentile figure rose sharply. The same 
was true of the urban, which rose from a low point in the 
second zone to a high in the fourth, still, however, well be- 
low that of Kansas City, Missouri. The rural median for 
Jackson County was very low, but only twelve students 
were included, and chance factors may be responsible for 
the low central tendency. The first zone percentile and 
decile scores were much higher, and there was then a per- 
centile decline through the fourth zone, followed by a 
rise and secondary decline. Except for the Jackson County 
rural data, there was thus a limited gradient out from 
Kansas City in both rural and urban population groups. 
It should also be noted that Kansas City, Missouri, was the 
center of a gradient within Jackson County, with a larger 
number of intelligent University of Kansas students than 
the other urban part, which in turn surpassed the rural 
part. 

The data for Wichita reveal a much less clear gradient, 
but a slight tendency is seen in part of the area. There 
were no first zone counties in this area. The urban percen- 
tile score in the second zone was higher than, and in the 
third zone the same as, that for Wichita. The Wichita 
average was not low, but the second and third zone figures 
were unusually high. However, from the second zone to 
the fifth the urban percentiles declined, as did those for 
the total population. The rural population revealed no 
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pronounced gradient, being lower in the second zone than 
in the city county, but rising again in the third. In the city 
county there was again a gradient from Wichita to the 
rural districts. This rural-urban difference was found also 
in zones II and III and in three of five outlying zones in 
the Kansas City area. 

It is also worth while to review the data for the two 
metropolitan areas combined. From a high point in the 
city county (68) the urban intelligence percentiles de- 
clined in the first (51) and even more (49) in the second 
zones, rose somewhat in the third (59), and declined again 
in the fourth (57) and fifth (53). The percentiles for the 
total group corresponded (67, 52, 48, 53, and 49, respec- 
tively). However, the rural percentiles showed no con- 
sistent trend, rising from the lowest figure in the city coun- 
ties (41) to the highest in the first zone (54), then declin- 
ing sharply in the second (45), rising through the third 
(47) to the fourth (48), and then declining in the fifth 
(43). In all cases except the first zone the rural intelli- 
gence score was lower than the urban, and this divergence 
is largely accounted for by the abnormal conditions in 
this area. The data refer only to Kansas City, however, 
and may therefore be considered less dependable than the 
data for the other zones. Furthermore, only two counties 
were concerned in the Kansas City area, because of the 
position of the central city at a state boundary, and these 
two counties, Wyandotte and Johnson, are sufficiently un- 
usual to account for the reversal of urban-rural trend. 
Wyandotte County is very small, consisting almost entire- 
ly of Kansas City, Kansas, overwhelmingly a manufac- 
turing community, which, according to one index of 
quality of population associated with intelligence, has 
a low national rating.® In contrast, a considerable part of 

5 Cf. Mapheus Smith, “The Urban Distribution of Prominent Americans,” 
Sonthwestern Social Science Quarterly, 16:21-36, 1936. Only 1 prominent person 


per 10,000 population in 1930 was resident of this city, which corresponds to the 
lowest 10 per cent of the metropolitan cities of the country. 
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TABLE I 

ZoNE ANALYSIS OF MEDIAN INTELLIGENCE PERCENTILE SCORES OF 
UNIvERSITY OF KANsAs STUDENTS RESIDING IN KANSAS AREAS 

AROUND Kansas City* AND WICHITA** As CENTERS 





KANSAS CITY AREA 
City County—Jackson County, Missouri 


Per- 
centile 














No. 
Kansas City, Mo. ........ 689 
Other Urban ................ 32 
Rural 12 
Total 733 
ZONE I 
WI cicctstineundeeslbicehesenall 401 
Rural 58 
,. eae nee 459 
ZONE II 
Ee 838 
SET. sisascencnnadinedeseicticas 164 
5 | nae esine 1001 
ZONE III*** 
MIDS sccinaislectitis 174 
DT Ty 181 
I dctiisiescialenen 355 
ZONE IV 
NR i ees 146 
| en ae ee er 122 
ee i ee 268 
ZONE V 
i Oe ee 156 
| CU Re Np 66 
Eee 222 


69 
66 
35 


68 


51 
54 


52 


42 
45 


42 


49 


56 


55 
42 


53 


‘WICHITA AREA 
City County—Sedgwick 


No. 
145 





16 





161 





ZONE I 
No 
Counties 


ZONE II 











ZONE III 








Per- 
centile 


61 
46 


57 


67 
45 


61 
61 
54 
57 


43 
43 


43 


31 
44 


42 





* Only scattered data were available for zones VI, VII, and VIII. These were 
as follows: VI: No.=45, percentile=50; VII: No.=46, percentile=52; VIII: 


No.=29, percentile=55. 


** Zone VI had very few cases: No.=30, percentile=56. 
ose Data with Shawnee County (Topeka, state capital, 3rd largest city of 
state) omitted. With Shawnee County included, the data were as follows: Urban: 
No.=587, percentile=56; Rural: No.=185, percentile=45; Total: No.=772, per- 


centile=53, 
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Johnson County is a suburban residence area of larger and 
wealthier Kansas City, Missouri, which probably accounts 
for a superior “rural” population. If corrections could be 
made for these factors, the urban-rural differences prob- 
ably would be found in this zone also. 

The marginal areas identified in the study, analyzed in 
Table II, offered some support for the theory that distance 
from large cities is negatively associated with intelligence 
test performance. The median urban percentile intelli- 
gence scores for counties less than 100 miles from, and 
marginal to, the large cities was 61, compared with 54 and 
53, respectively, for those 100-200 and 200-300 miles 
away. Comparable figures were revealed for total sub- 
jects: 57, 49, and 48, respectively. However, the rural fig- 
ures were the reverse, the intelligence scores increasing 
regularly with increasing distance. 


TABLE II 


MepIAN INTELLIGENCE ScorES OF SUBJECTS FROM COUNTIES MAanrcI- 
NAL TO THE Kansas City AND WICHITA AREAS 





Less Than 100 Miles from Each 
Percentile Decile 


61 7 
43 


5 
576 


Percentile Decile 
54 6 
44S 
49. 5 


Percentile Decile 








RGI- 


ecile 


Decile 
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It is not justifiable to make any sweeping generaliza- 
tions as a result of such analysis, but the data provide for 
the following conclusions: First, there is a slight tendency 
for intelligence test performance to decrease with distance 
from metropolitan centers. Second, declining gradients 
are notable in the urban group and also are revealed in the 
total group, but are completely absent in the rural areas. 
Third, there is a general tendency of decline from urban 
to rural areas. Fourth, there is a slight decrease in intelli- 
gence with distance from large cities, aside from the zone 
analysis of gradience. 

Before a general gradient principle for intelligence 
scores can be considered to have been demonstrated, it will 
be necessary to engage in further studies of this sort or to 
employ data which more clearly measure the complete 
population. Army mental tests analyzed by zones or tiers 
offer one of the best opportunities. The tests made in 1917 
and 1918 could be dealt with in this way, as is true of the 
tests of the present selective service army. Or tests of ele- 
mentary and high school pupils could be collected in large 
numbers and analyzed by the same procedures. There is 
every reason to hope that some further check on the gradi- 
ent principle, as applied to intellectual traits, will be 
made at some time in the near future. 

Although it is premature to suppose that intelligence 
test gradients will be found generally in this country, the 
most likely interpretation of those that are discovered is 
worth brief consideration. Several factors might explain 
the distribution of intelligence test ability at any time. 
One possibility is early settlement of people of high per- 
formance in some areas, of low performance in others, and 
the transmission of ability from settlers to descendants by 
means of (1) heredity alone, (2) stimulation-guidance- 
learning alone, or (3) these two factors in combination. 
This theory in a “pure” form is incompatible with selec- 
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tive population movement, because selection would change 
the gradient. If movement takes place, it must be such that, 
for every person of one level of performance who entered 
a given unit of area, a proportionate number of each of 
the other levels would also have to enter and there also 
could be no differential departures. Otherwise, the gradi- 
ent would change. Nor could there be any differential 
births and deaths. 

A second possibility of explaining intelligence gradi- 
ents is that all parts of the area were originally settled by 
people of the same intellectual level and that gradually 
the more intelligent moved from rural to urban communi- 
ties and from smaller urban areas to larger ones, with the 
most intelligent gravitating to the metropolitan areas. This 
is a “pure” theory of selective migration. 

A third possibility is representative of many different 
combinations of the other two explanations and, there- 
fore, is by far the most probable. The original settlement 
may have involved differences not found at any subsequent 
time, because selective migration reversed or accentuated 
the original differences. For example, the more intelli- 
gent pioneers may have moved into areas farthest removed 
from present cities. In such a case selective factors would 
have to combine with transmissive ones to bring about 
gradients. Likewise, even if differential migration began 
from uniform intellectual distributions, transmission 
would be required to explain the failure of each new gen- 
eration to reveal the original uniformity of the popula- 
tion. It therefore is apparent that selective migration and 
transmission combine in the most likely explanation of 
such gradients as exist. 

Nothing is known about the original intelligence dif- 
ferentials in any large rural-urban areas, and it is there- 
fore impossible to confine the interpretation of gradients 
to a single one of the various possibilities. The original 
distribution may have favored the areas now most intelli- 
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gent, but it is not impossible that the reverse was true. 
And there is some reason to suppose that there were no 
important original differences in distribution. If we pro- 
ceed on this assumption, and also assume (a) that there is 
slight selective migration to urban areas of the more in- 
telligent people, (b) that the larger cities attract the more 
intelligent, (c) that the average distance moved is short, 
and (d) that the attractive influence of cities is limited by 
their own size and the factor of distance, the data for 
Kansas become more readily understood. Assumption (a) 
will explain the general urban superiority over the rural 
population. Assumption (b) helps to explain the gradi- 
ent from Kansas City through the second zone, and as- 
sumption (d) helps to account for the absence of a clear 
gradient out farther. Assumption (c) helps to explain the 
gradient also, since more intelligent people from some 
outlying zones may migrate to inner zones, but not im- 
mediately all the way to the central city. 

It should be remembered, however, that none of these 
assumptions is justified by available data on the areas in 
question, and that several other combinations of factors 
are adequate to explain the data reported. It should also 
be emphasized that distance gradations in intelligence 
may very well be predominantly affected by the range of 
interests and experiences of the population, which, at con- 
siderable distances from cities, are somewhat less helpful 
for high performance on present-day intelligence tests 
and may readily decline in helpfulness with increasing 
distance. In order to certify which of the possible expla- 
nations is correct extended research is needed, not only on 
intelligence test performance of the population of large 
areas but also on migration trends, and on degree of intel- 
lectual stimulation found in environments at different dis- 
tances from cities. So long as there is more than one pat- 
tern of factors capable of explaining the facts, final in- 
terpretations must be deferred. 





THE WORLD VIEWED SOCIOLOGICALLY 
VII 


JOHN ERIC NORDSKOG 
The University of Southern California 


@ THE SIEGE OF STALINGRAD, which began late last Au- 
gust, came to an end February 2. This battle, one of the 
greatest in the history of wars, left the city of Stalingrad 
in a condition described as a charnel house. Hitler sacri- 
ficed, by surrender or death, some 330,000 German and 
satellite troops, and unknown thousands of Russians were 
victims of the siege. Russian soldiers upon entering the 
city found the streets littered with frozen German bodies. 
Thousands of German soldiers had died of wounds, dis- 
ease, or cold and lay where they had fallen, and thousands 
of others were dying from similar causes. Imagine, if you 
can, the salvage squads, sanitary squads, and burial squads 
who must undertake the task of restoring life to such a 
city after the fruitless destruction wrought by war. Im- 
agine, if you can, the joy and relief of a population freed 
from the tension of endless months of siege. Incidental 
battles and air raids are bad enough, but in a long siege 
warfare reaches its ultimate in suffering and privation, 
the civilian population also enduring to the utmost the | 
ravages of war. 

FoopD is and always has been one of the chief weapons 
of war. The Nazis have used this weapon to the limit 
while encircling themselves with buffer nations. Millions 
of victims have been subjugated and coerced into servi- 
tude for the Nazi war machine by the food factor alone. 
The United Nations, too, must resort to using food as 4 
weapon. Unfortunately, a food blockade against the Ger- 
mans and Italians, as the Axis powers in Europe, will 
cause untold suffering for defenseless millions who invol- 
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untarily serve as an Axis buffer but whose sympathies lie 
with the United Nations. The Nazis boast, however, that 
the German people will be the last to suffer from lack of 
food. There is another and regrettable side to this situa- 
tion: Knowing full well the importance of maintaining 
a flow of food across the Atlantic to relieve those who 
have common cause against the Axis, our administrative 
departmentalization has nevertheless so seriously handi- 
capped agriculture that it now looms as one of the major 
problems of the war. Urban-minded personnel who know 
nothing about farming or animal husbandry have caused 
needless shortages. The production of farm machinery has 
been cut down to 20 per cent of the normal output, and it 
may take a year or more before any future increase in such 
production may add to the food supply. The decimation 
of the farm labor supply is another inexcusable factor. 
Agriculture has been treated as if it were not an essential 
war industry, while millions of workers and billions of 
dollars have been poured into industries manufacturing 
armament, munitions, and ships. No matter how vital 
these products are in conducting war, there must be 
placed in the same basket sufficient food. 

SEVERAL YEARS AGO, during the depression, the man 
over forty or forty-five years of age became practically 
unemployable. Now there is a labor market for the lame, 
the halt, the blind, and the aged. Men and women may 
have to sit in a wheel chair, but it has been found that 
there are tasks which they can perform well and thus 
make the labor they replace available for other war duty. 
Not a few who have suffered paralysis of one arm can 
work with the other and test machine parts, tools, or 
shells. In some unbearably noisy occupations, deafness is 
not a handicap but an advantage. There are blind men 
who, with their marvelous “seeing-eye” dogs, are employ- 
able, and some of these men, with their increased sense of 
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touch as a compensation, are doing remarkable work in 
factories. Workers in their sixties, seventies, and even 
eighties are also found to be decidedly employable. With- 
in the last forty years, the proportion of the nation’s em- 
ployees between the ages of forty and sixty-five has in- 
creased from 23 per cent to 37 per cent, and with the 
changes in technology which have also occurred much of 
this labor supply has become an economic asset. The war 
is proving it. After the war, let us hope there will not be 
another reaction against labor over forty-five to swell the 
ranks of those in the bread line. 

TAXATION is one of the critical problems before Con- 
gress at the moment. Aware of the fact that taxation is also 
a power to destroy, Congress is debating several plans, 
such as the Rum! plan, the Clarke plan, a Bravman plan, 
and others. It is the Ruml plan that apparently appeals to 
the mass of people ordinarily neglected by the New Deal- 
ers. This plan would cancel 1942 obligations and place 
national income taxation on a pay-as-you-go basis. Now, 
it may be that Congress is loath to cancel debt peonage in 
taxation by a single stroke, and may therefore adopt a 
sliding scale to come to that stage over a period of four 
or five years, if at all. On the other hand, although the 
Rum! plan appears novel to Americans, it has been known 
and tried by other nations. While the writer was in Nor- 
way in 1927, for example, he noticed with great interest 
that people were paying munictpal taxes on a pay-as-you- 
go basis, and the percentage was surprisingly high, many 
of the cities having rates of about 15 per cent, and not a 
few had rates from 20 to 25 per cent payable out of month- 
ly earnings. The national rate, on the other hand, was 
nominal. We, too, could get adjusted to a similar method 
of taxation, and not feel indebted to the government be- 
cause of an annual drag based on the income of the pre 
ceding year. The present system is actually a form of in 
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come tax peonage, and with the financial maladjustment 
which threatens the nation, the circumstance is nothing 
short of critical. 

RACE, in the popular rather than scientific meaning, is 
and will become more significant as a factor in the pres- 
ent war. It appears definitely in the attitude of the Japa- 
nese toward the German people, whom they utterly de- 
spise even if they are partners in the Axis. The German 
people, under the Nazi doctrine, have regarded them- 
selves as superior to all other races and peoples; the Japa- 
nese, likewise, firmly believe themselves superior to all 
other races and think that it is their destiny, dictated by 
the gods, to subjugate other peoples. It is Japan’s purpose 
to drive all Occidental people out of the Orient; and, 
while it may be expedient to drive the Germans out last, 
out they are to go regardless of the Axis compact. Let it 
be noted that the Japanese virtually drove Germany out 
of the Pacific as one of the consequences of the first World 
War, and Japan has during this war denied to Germany 
the use of any of the island bases taken as mandates in the 
East Indies and Oceania generally. China is also regarded 
as a Japanese area—a part of her encirclement or buffer, 
just as Germany is provided with buffer states in modern 
war technique. Germany, or Hitler, may demand that 
Japan do this or that in the war and suggest ever so nicely 
that the Japanese accept Hitler’s leadership, but let it be 
noted that Japan acts when, how, and where she pleases, 
and exclusively for her own interest. With the tide of 
European and African war turning in favor of the United 
Nations, Japan stands out more clearly as an utterly im- 
placable enemy, and the religious and racial fanaticism 
which provides motivation for the militant program is 
apparently more dynamic than that behind the other Axis 
nations, 

There is another “racial” aspect behind this war, that 
of Teuton versus Slav, though at base it is a struggle over 
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the possession of the hinterland, or “heartland,” of all 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. The German people, influ- 
enced by their geopolitik, want to control the vast hinter- 
land lying between their country and Asia. The Russians 
have equal, if not better, claim to it, and apparently have 
the military force to press their claims. The Japanese, 
who already have buffer states or areas in China, Mon- 
golia, Manchukuo, and Korea, would also like to grab 
this wonderful “heartland,” the most extensive and richest 
area on earth. While there is a racial angle of a sort, the 
struggle is essentially cultural, or, more particularly, an 
economic and political scheme, with years of careful plan- 
ning on the part of the opposing nations. The nations that 
control the continental hinterlands after this war will in 
large measure control the destiny of the world, and the 
nature of the peace will be shaped thereby more than 
anyone can now predict. 





JOHN BIDWELL, Prince of California Pioneers. By Rockwett D. Hunt. 
Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1942, pp. 464. 


If biography is a legitimate field for sociological study, then this excel- 
lently written study of the life of a pioneer who led a trek to California 
when California was yet a part of Mexico will qualify. Here is an ac 
count of the life of a person who because he was thwarted by losing 4 
claim to land in Missouri led a caravan in 1841 to California. Bidwell’s 
personality developed with the overcoming of obstacles in a land of 
promise. He is an outstanding example of a public figure who put and 
kept principles above expediency. 
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RACES AND CULTURE 


POLYNESIANS, EXPLORERS OF THE PACIFIC. By J. E. Weckuer, Jr. 
Washington, D.C.: Smithsonian Institution, 1943, pp. iv+-77. 


An excellent statement of Polynesian history, customs, and back- 
grounds. The book covers topics such as the ancient homeland, the east- 
ward course, shipbuilding and seafaring, colonization, coming of the 
Europeans, and life in Polynesia today. A three-page bibliography is 
given. Twenty superb photographic plates add greatly to the value of the 
document. 


THE DAYS OF OFELIA. By Gertrupe DiaMont. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1942, pp. 226. 


In delightful prose the author tells of some of her experiences in 
Mexico, centering the pictures of the life of the common people largely 
around “Ofelia” and the members of her family. The incidents are re- 
vealing of only a part of Mexican life, causing the crude and unseemly 
aspects to stand out. A person unacquainted with Mexican people would 
likely form unfair conclusions, for no adequate attention is given to the 
finer and far-reaching aspirations of our neighbors to the south. 


WOLF-CHILDREN AND FERAL MAN. By J. A. L. SincH and Rosert M. 
Zuicc. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1942 (third printing), pp. xli+-379. 


The diary of J. A. L. Singh gives firsthand statements of the develop- 
ment of two wolf-girls of Midnapore, India, who when found were be- 
ing actually raised by a mother wolf along with her own cubs. The diary, 
which constitutes the first 115 pages of this book, is a vital document, 
sociologically speaking, for it is a study of some of the effects of human 
isolation and, as Professor Zuigg suggests, of the influence of social 
conditioning on human behavior and of the importance of particular 
variables in the conditioning environment. With limitless patience and 
unfailing kindness the Singhs, especially Mrs. Singh, helped Kamala, 
the older wolf-girl, who survived the longer of the two, to learn to do 
some things distinctly human. This book is also valuable as a reference 
work, for it contains important data concerning the other important 
cases of feral individuals, including Daspar Hauser, who had been kept 
locked up away from human contacts for a number of years and who re- 
covered many human traits. 
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THE JAPANESE. By Joun F. Emsarer. Washington, D.C.: Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, 1943, pp. iv-+-42. 


In a concise, descriptive way the author discusses Japanese origins, the 
national social structure, family and household life, the cycle of life tra- 
ditions, religion in Japan, cultural homogeneity, and popular misconcep- 
tions regarding the Japanese. The dominance of the male is emphasized 
in Japanese life. The author concludes that the “basic mental and psycho- 
logical abilities and processes are similar at birth to those of Americans 
or Germans or Chinese, but owing to a radically different system of child 
training and cultural values the personalities of adult Japanese born and 
bred in Japan” are different. The Japanese do not have “mysterious 
Oriental minds.” They are not “quaint, child-like people,” and they are 
no more imitators than other peoples under similar circumstances. 


THE AMERICAN FRONTIER IN HAWAII, The Pioneers, 1789-1843. By 
Harotp W. Brapiey. Stanford University: Stanford University Press, 
1942, pp. ix+-488. 


As a historian, the author presents a multitude of details concerning 
the shifting scenes in Hawaii during the fifty-year period covered in this 
volume. The reader is introduced to the early English and American 
traders who are honored by the title of ““The Pioneers,” and then brought 


face to face with the Puritan missionaries who played such a large role 
in Hawaii a century ago and who were really the pioneers. The chapter 
on the sandalwood era does not deal extensively with sandalwood, for the 
good reason that no great results came from this form of exploitation. 
“The Great Revival” shows the missionary zeal at its height ; and “Inter- 
national Rivalries and Hawaiian Independence” is a chapter that de- 
scribes how American trade gradually swung the domination of the 
Islands away from Great Britain and toward ultimate control by the 
United States. The commercial and political aspects of Hawaii during 
the period being reviewed are treated extensively but almost to the total 
exclusion of the social life. Little reference is made to the rise of social 
problems and to the racial developments, and almost no light is thrown 
on the nature of the native Hawaiians who play the basic role in this his- 
torical account. This book supplements the History of Hawaii by Kuy- 
kendall and Gregory, but cannot be said to supplant it. It is rich in data 
which call for interpretation regarding their social meanings. Its docu- 
mentation could hardly be surpassed. E.S.B. 
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THE INSTITUTIONAL THEORY OF ECONOMICS. By RapHAKAMAL 
Muxkersez. London: Macmillan Company, Ltd., 1942, pp. xv-+376. 


The author of this volume is a sociologist who believes that the proper 
goal of economics is the making of a better world. In addition to analysis, 
this requires agreement upon certain ethical values for measuring the 
goodness of existing social institutions and for directing the course of 
social change. Most of these criteria emerge from social living and there- 
fore tend to approve existing institutions, but the ultimate moral and 
spiritual values “emerge from a sphere that is outside both the self and 
the community.” This would seem to prevent economics from ever de- 
serving the name of “science,” but the author believes that students can 
agree upon three basic norms and proceed from there to an analysis of 
institutional relationships and a scientific program of economic planning. 
The suggested standards or goals are “biological survival, technological 
efficiency and aggregate social welfare, and solidarity and progress.” 

This tripartite division is the central theme of the book. Criteria of 
progress, for instance, are classified under the terms “ecclogical level, 
economic level, and sociological level.” In another chapter Mukerjee 
treats of “ecological economics, price and cost economics, and institu- 
tional or sociological economics.” This divisional approach is excellent 
and helps to reveal why the specialist in any one of these fields tends to 
blunder when he tries to apply his knowledge in either of the other two. 
The author demonstrates the errors of “price and cost economists” who 
undertake economic planning without sufficient understanding of soci- 
ology, psychology, and politics. He then proceeds to fall into a similar 
confusion himself when he attacks certain theories of deductive eco- 
nomics (e.g., the place of marginal utility in price analysis) without suffi- 
cient understanding of the premises and logic involved. 

The merging of the sociological and (traditional) economic approach- 
es seems most fruitful in analyses of business cycle fluctuations and the 
evolution of economic systems. It is also useful in comparing economic 
systems, whether extant types or the “ideal typical constructions” which 
the author discusses at length. Books of this type on institutional eco- 
nomics seem to be aimed at reforming economics, but their chief value 
will probably lie in promoting mutual understanding and respect among 
specialists in economics, geography, demography, and sociology. 

ROBERT B. PETTENGILL 
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SOCIOLOGY: A STUDY OF SOCIETY AND CULTURE, By Kimaatr 
Younc. New York: American Book Company, 1942, pp. xxv-+1005. 


This is more than a revision of the earlier editions of 4n Introductory 
Sociology. As is indicated in the Preface and revealed in the outline of 
chapters, the nature of society and culture is indicated, the changes in 
primary and secondary community life are noted, the basic relations of 
place and people are discussed, the institutions and social processes of 
society are re-examined, the implications of recent economic and political 
changes are noted in particular, and closer attention is given to the re- 
lated topics of social control and planning, for the author believes that 
“the student of sociology must be interested in the kind of society and 
state which the future may bring.”’ As in previous editions, the book is 
divided into well-arranged parts with a brief introduction to each part. 
Only one chapter is devoted to social and personal disorganization, but 
war and other forms of social conflict are discussed somewhat at length. 
Instead of adding selected bibliographies to the various chapters, sug- 
gested class assignments are given which include references to important 
sources. M.H.N. 


POPULATION PROBLEMS. By Warren S. THompson. New York: Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1942, pp. xi-+-471. 


The third edition of one of the leading and most popular texts deal- 
ing with population continues to reflect the same skillful handling of 
those problems dealing with demography that characterized the first edi- 
tions. New materials, based on the United States Census reports for 1940, 
have been added as have materials based on data drawn from the statisti- 
cal data of other countries up to the outbreak of the war in 1939. Pro- 
fessor Thompson promises that in later printings an appendix contain- 
ing the more significant results of our own as well as other censuses will 
be added if and when they appear. Considerable improvement may be 
noted in the two chapters dealing with problems of quality of population. 
The subject matter of the discussion on migration has been amplified, and 
more attention is paid to internal migration and its significance. The chap- 
ters dealing with national population policies are timely and significantly 
interesting. The author believes that Nazi Germany has apparently suc- 
ceeded in raising its birth rates from the point where race suicide was 
imminent to the survival level, and that it might pay to study the German 
methods and their effects on population. He states that Sweden has 
adopted the best democratic program for securing a good quality of popu- 
lation, and finally makes some excellent personal reflections on a popula- 
tion policy for the United States. M.J.V. 
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INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY. By Josern Tirrin. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1942, pp. xvi+386. 


The applications of psychology to the industrial field are revealed in a 
decisively clear exposition by Dr. Tiffin. Employee selection and place- 
ment, merit rating, reduction of accidents, visual problems, accurate in- 
spection, training methods, and the measurement of employee morale are 
some of the factors in industry which profit through the application of 
psychological theory and practice. The author has cited the procedures 
and techniques of psychology which have been responsible for disclosing 
its technological nature. Workers appear on the industrial scene with 
marked deviations in personality make-up. They differ in actions, train- 
ing, education, and inclination. The significance of these individual dif- 
ferences is the subject of an opening chapter which is most ably written 
and which delineates the importance of discovering at the outset what 
basic factors affect the development of efficient employees. Many of the 
standard tests for different variables in industry are given, and sociolo- 
gists will be especially interested in the summation of those tests dealing 
with personality and interests as given in Chapter 5, and in the discussion 
of attitudes and morale of Chapter 12. What men want from their jobs 
are not high wages and short hours alone; they desire managerial co- 
operation, encouragement on the job, praise for their improved perform- 


ances, square deals in grievance matters, assurances of equitable promo- 
tions, and steady work. These are only a few of their needs, but they are 
highly important as far as their significance is concerned. Good status is 
one of man’s choicest possessions. M.J.V. 


THE WORLD AFTER WAR. By Henry B. Parkes. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, 1942, pp. vii+240. 


All persons who favor a world federation of nations will do well to 
read this book, for it claims that nationalism and power politics are too 
strong for any current hope of a successful league. The author questions 
whether the United Nations can stay united. This English author, 
trained at Oxford and the University of Michigan and now on the fac- 
ulty of New York University, believes that Wilsonian idealism involved 
a vicious circle: “There could be no security without international co- 
operation, and there could be no international cooperation without se- 
curity.” The author holds that “war does not make men more inclined 


to peace ; on the contrary, it stimulates all those human propensities which 
lead to future wars.” 
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At present peace can come only through force; some day in the future 
a peace may develop based on genuine international cooperation but not 
yet, believes Professor Parkes. Even the United Nations cannot hold 
together because of mutual suspicions, e.g., the English tories and the 
Russians, not to mention American conservatives and the communists of 
China, or American democrats and British imperialists. The author sees 
no immediate hope for peace except in an Anglo-American power combi- 
nation, but how can such a combination be expected to succeed with two 
nations like Russia and China being left on the outside? Peace may be 
achieved, believes the author, on the basis of a greater equality in stand- 
ards of living and education throughout the world and a closer simi- 
larity in ideals and institutions the world around. Then there may de- 
velop a real international cooperation, and then “national boundary Lines 
will cease to be important.” E.S.B. 


PUBLIC CONTROL OF LABOR RELATIONS. A Study of the National 
Labor Relations Board. By D. O. Bowman. New York: The Macmillan 


Company, 1942, pp. xi-+-504. 

A detailed study of the National Labor Relations Board and its func- 
tions is presented in this book by Professor Bowman. His purpose has 
been to indicate the basic problems which are attached to the use of a 
public administrative agency in controlling certain relationships in the 
economy pattern of a nation. The study was made because the relation- 
ship of law and economics has not yet been crystallized. The discussion 
is presented in six parts, dealing with the legislative background of the 
National Labor Relations Act, the unfair practices defined by the Act, 
the analysis of the problems related to the certification of collective bar- 
gaining representatives, the procedures of the Board, the organization 
and personnel of the Board, and the Board’s development of its policies 
and administration procedures. Professor Bowman notes that the ad- 
ministrative method of control means “government by experts, law as 
scientific method,” and that the problem of administrative control is “the 
struggle that ensues when legal absolutism, with its inability to adapt 
and its consequent social lags, meets the growing scientific law that is em- 
bodied in the administrative process . . .” The final summation of ap- 
praisals of the Board’s work is a fine contribution to an excellent study 
and presentation. The author finds that much of the criticism hurled 
against the Board was really launched against the public policy behind 
the Act itself, and that the labor organizations sometimes abused the Act 
passed for their benefit, thus making the Board a victim of their own 
strife. The mistakes of the Board are not minimized, but some of the 
critics and their criticisms are fairly met and justly answered. M.J.¥- 
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HOUSING FOR HEALTH. Papers presented under the auspices of the Com- 
mittee on the Hygiene of Housing of the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation, 1941, pp. 221. 


This report contains twelve papers on different aspects of the housing 
problem with emphasis on health and sanitation. Several papers, how- 
ever, deal with the social side of good housing. All of them are helpful 
to students of the subject. Appendix A, entitled “Basic Principles of 
Healthful Housing,” is especially valuable. G.B.M. 


WAR AND POST-WAR SOCIAL SECURITY. By A. J. Attmeyrer, W. 
Haser, I. S. Fark, R. Watt, S. Simpson, J. J. Corson, O. Stein, C. S. 
GoLpen, and edited by Wi_sur J. Coen. Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Public Affairs, 1942, pp. 89. 


This book is a valuable symposium by a number of well-known social 
scientists and thinkers. The basic principles and programs of social se- 
curity are critically but sympathetically examined by Drs. Simpson and 
Stein. Mr. Altmeyer argues for a broader coverage and extension of 
social security benefits. He believes these benefits ought to be financed 
on a contributory basis as the democratic means of achieving social securi- 
ty for the nation. Mr. Cohen suggests a number of specific goals to be 
achieved by a better social security program. Dr. Haber makes four 
serious criticisms of the unemployment compensation aspect of the pro- 
gram. Mr. Corson in his discussion points out the need for protecting 
all society from the economic hazards of death, disability, and old age. 
Dr. I. S. Falk warns that we may court unnecessary danger if we do not 
incorporate a sound program of national health and offers a six-point 
ameliorative program. Mr. Watt of the American Federation of Labor 
claims that social security is really domestic defense against the loss of 
income arising from certain hazards. The concluding statement is pre- 
sented by Mr. Golden of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. He 
makes the point that one of the cardinal steps toward industrial democ- 
racy would be the incorporation of the “family” as the basic concept in 
the social security program, and the provision of a guarantee of a mini- 
mum annual family income which will assure the essentials of living for 
everyone. The editor has done a good piece of work as evidenced by well- 
integrated topics and a manifest continuity throughout the brochure. 

EDWARD C. MCDONAGH 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL UNIVERSITY 
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CHURCH GROUP ACTIVITIES FOR YOUNG MARRIED PEOPLE. By 
Grorce Gieason. Third Edition Revised; New York: Association Press, 
1943, pp. 142. 

It is fitting that this exceedingly useful and timely book should reach 
its third edition within five years. Special attention may be called to two 
new chapters—VIII and X. The first is analytical and presents ten hu- 
man needs which the church can help to meet; the second is descriptive, 
dealing with current denominational programs for young married people. 


THE SMALL COMMUNITY, Foundation of Democratic Life. By ArtHur 
E, Morcan. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1942, pp. 312. 

The theme of this book is indicated in the subtitle and may be phrased 
as follows: ““What is the democratic life and how may it be achieved?” 
Dr. Morgan, a civil engineer of national reputation, formerly president 
of Antioch College and chairman of the Tennessee Valley Authority, be- 
lieves in the value of the small community so firmly that he “has formed 
an organization called Community Service, Incorporated” to give counsel 
to the small community. Baker Brownell, the supervising editor, says of 
Dr. Morgan in his Editor’s Foreword: “He recognizes the need for 
large-scale organization, for mass production and mass power in their 
proper places. But he rejects their domination over human life. He insists 
on the primary place of the small community in human welfare. This 
alone would involve a deep and wholesome change in modern affairs of 
revolutionary significance.” 

The book is divided into four parts, devoted respectively to “The Sig- 
nificance of the Community” (especially the small community) ; “Com- 
munity Organization”; “Specific Community Interests” (such as gov- 
ernment, economics, health recreation, and religion) ; and “Concluding 
Observations.” In the last section are reviewed some principles to guide 
the “community pioneer” in stimulating community organization, and 
here is summed up the basic theme: “Actual democracy cannot originate 
in large masses or by legislation. It is a way of life which must be learned 
by the intimate associations of family and community.” 

The author puts in readable form objectives and practical procedures 
for community development. For each chapter, suggested readings are 
listed and annotated. The style is direct and the material is well ar- 
ranged. However, a valuable addition to the book would be some actual 
community studies (or digests of them) and programs of organization 
developed in these communities with the story of their successes and 
failures to illustrate the procedures advocated. Perhaps, such a book will 


come later as a chronicle of Community Service, Incorporated. 
B.A.MCC. 
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GREENBELT. By O. Kune Futmer. Introduction by Lewis Mumrorp. 
Washington, D.C.: American Council on Public Affairs, 1942, pp. 46. 


The facts about the formation and evolution of this remarkable hous- 
ing development are stated clearly and succinctly. Greenbelt is no ordi- 
nary community. It is no slum clearance region. It is a model community, 
surrounded by a green belt to prevent the encroachment of undesirable 
developments. It is a community of some 7,000 people with all the servi- 
ces organized under separate units and all conducted as one cooperative 
association. The Association is owned by members of the community, and 
patronage refunds are returned to the patron-members in proportion to 
their use of the services, which include a food store, drugstore, depart- 
ment store, gasoline station, motion picture theater, barber shop, beauty 
parlor, shoe repair shop, and a laundry and dry-cleaning service. There 
is also a Cooperative Health Association. The author interprets skillfully 
and sympathetically the various leading aspects of Greenbelt. 


COOPERATION IN LATIN AMERICA, By V. J. TeresHTenKo and Re- 
search Staff of the Cooperative Project. New York (70 Columbus Ave.) : 
Edward A. Filene Good Will Fund, Inc., 1942, pp. 155. 


This first mimeographed volume on cooperatives in Latin America 
contains 263 abstracts of articles on cooperatives in twelve countries, such 


as Argentina, Brazil, Mexico, Colombia, Peru, and Venezuela. Most of 
the abstracts deal with articles on cooperation in the first four countries 
mentioned. They are abstracted from the Spanish and the Portuguese. In 
the summary, it is pointed out that in some of its forms cooperation is very 
old in South America. However, the real development has come chiefly 
since the beginning of the depression in 1929. An exception is El Hogar 
Obrero, largest cooperative of its type, which was formed in Buenos 
Aires in 1905. At the present time Mexico has about 1,200 cooperative 
associations ; Brazil, 1,000; Argentina, 640; Colombia, 190. In each case 
the majority are agricultural marketing cooperatives. Separate courses on 
cooperatives are given in the universities of Bogota, Buenos Aires, La 
Plata, Cauca, Quito, and Guayaquil. Monterrey, Mexico, has a “school 
of cooperation”; and through the National Correspondence School of 
Mexico City courses on cooperatives are taught. Many of the govern- 
ments of Latin-American countries have established departments of co- 
operation, and the promise for the future, as far as the cooperative move- 
ment in Latin America is concerned, is good. This is a unique volume, the 
first of its kind in English, and soon to be followed by another containing 
supplementary information. 
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THE SOCIAL ECONOMICS OF AGRICULTURE. By Wison Gee. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1942, pp. xxvii-+-720. 

This is a revised edition of an earlier (1932) book. As the author 
states in the Preface, “Much has happened in the social and economic 
realms of agriculture during the ten years since the first edition.” The 
outline has not been changed, but the material has been brought up to 
date, which has necessitated a rewriting of a substantial part of the book 
and the leaving out of discussions of such topics as recreation, youth, 
leadership, and farmers’ organizations. Since some of this material be- 
longs more strictly in rural sociology rather than in economics, there is 
no great loss. In fact, it is difficult to distinguish between what the author 
terms “the social economics of agriculture” and what is usually treated in 
rural sociology texts, except that more space is devoted to economic prob- 
lems. The various parts deal with “The Setting of the Agricultural 
Problem,” “Economic Elements,” “Social Factors,” “Some Political 
Problems,” and “Rural Institutions.” With the exception of a chapter 
on “The Small Town,” the family, church, and school are the only 
social institutions discussed. M.H.N. 


SOCIAL WORK. An Analysis of a Social Institution. By Heten L. Witmer. 
New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1942, pp. xv-+559, 

Beginning with the definition of a social institution as given by the late 
Malinowski, the author pursues diligently her self-appointed task of 
showing how social work is a social institution with a reasonable degree 
of success. According to Malinowski, “a social institution is a system of 
concerted activities carried on by an organized, specifically designated 
group of people operating under a charter in accordance with definite 
rules or norms and by means of a material apparatus.” The author ex- 
amines social work agencies and nonsocial work agencies to single out 
the activities which may be classified as social work, and to show how 
other activities of these agencies are not social work. She distinguishes 
somewhat definitely between social work, psychiatric social work, psychi- 
atry, psychotherapy. The threefold division of the book is as follows: (1) 
the nature and function of social work, (2) the evolution and present 
organization of social work, and (3) how the social work function is dis- 
charged (in public assistance work, in family welfare work, in child wel- 
fare work, in medical and psychiatric hospitals, and in child guidance 
clinics). “Suggestions for Further Study” are given at the close of each 
of the eighteen chapters. These appear in the form of annotated reading 
references. The book will serve a useful purpose for beginning social 
work students. E.S.B. 
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MENTAL ILLNESS: A GUIDE FOR THE FAMILY. By Eoprrn M. Stern 
with the collaboration of Samugt W. Hamitton. New York: The Com- 
monwealth Fund, 1942, pp. 134. 


This is a guidebook replete with practical suggestions of things to do 
and not to do when some member of a family becomes mentally ill. Some 
of the topics considered are: why hospitalize? taking the patient to the 
hospital, the hospital world, when the patient comes home, the perma- 
nence of recovery. 


YOUTH ADVISOR’S GUIDE BOOK. Superior, Wisconsin: Northern States 
Cooperative Youth League, 1942, pp. 31, mimeographed. 


CO-OP YOUTH LEAGUE MANUAL. Superior, Wisconsin: Northern States 
Cooperative Youth League, 1942, pp. 21, mimeographed. 


These two documents are based on the past twelve years of experience 
of the Northern States Cooperative Youth League. The first states the 
basic objectives of the League, gives suggestions for activity programs 
based on these objectives, and offers a rich repertoire of aids to advisers in 
organizing and maintaining groups. The second document is prepared 
for young people interested in developing study-action groups. Both docu- 
ments are highly practical and stimulating. 


4000 YEARS OF TELEVISION. By RicHarp W. Huppett. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, 1942, pp. xxiii+-256. 


As the subtitle indicates, this is the “Story of Seeing at a Distance.” 

The author goes back in the history of television to its farthest roots and 
tells the story in a simple and nontechnical manner. The discovery of the 
rock crystal lens, magnetic stones, magnetism, and electronics made re- 
mote contributions. A number of inventors made more recent contribu- 
tions. The iconoscope, or the new eye, was the last important improve- 
ment. There are still problems ahead for the inventors and engineers, but 
the basic inventions have been completed. The field is now fairly well 
explored ; it remains to be exploited. 
Television is more than an amalgam of movies, radio, and theater. It 
is potentially a new art, combining the aural powers of the radio with the 
visual attractions of movies and adding to them a sense of reality. Tele- 
vision is not going to burst upon the world in a flash, but it is farther 
along than was the radio during the last World War. When it becomes 
as common as the radio, it will have a most profound influence. The im- 
Pact of it may be even more far reaching than the radio. M.H.N. 
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SOCIAL WORK AS A PROFESSION. By EstHer L. Brown. Fourth Edi- 
tion; New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1942, pp. 232. 

Each successive edition of this handbook shows noticeable improve- 
ment. The general plan remains the same, but the latest developments in 
social work receive careful attention. The data are revised in line with 
recent changes. These deal briefly with the schools of social work in the 
United States, their enrollments, the national associations of social work, 
numbers of social workers, prevailing salaries, and changing concepts of 
social work. Some of the early effects of World War II on social work 
are introduced into the analyses. The author points out the heavy burdens 
that befall social work today and indicates that these responsibilities are 
being but partially accepted. 


NOVA SCOTIA THE LAND OF COOPERATORS. By Leo R. Warp. New 
York: Sheed and Ward, 1942, pp. xiii+-207. 

In this latest book on consumers’ cooperation in Nova Scotia the au- 
thor presents in an informal style the reactions of the fishermen, miners, 
and farmers of eastern Nova Scotia to cooperation. He has sought out 
the leaders as well as ordinary people and reports their conversational 
comments on their cooperative experiences in the Antigonish movement. 
Word pictures of certain leaders, such as Father J. J. Tompkins, are 
vivid. The latter’s faith in “the common little fellow” is superbly shown. 
The emphasis among the Nova Scotian cooperatives on “study, study, 
study” as an essential basis of cooperation stands out everywhere. The 
cooperative sequence in Nova Scotia clearly is: (1) study, (2) credit 
unions, (3) retail distribution, (4) wholesale buying, and (5) produc- 
tion for use by the people instead of profit for the few. It is declared that 
“debt is a costly luxury” and that “credit is slavery.” As a result of co- 
operative achievements by the people through cooperative activities, these 
same people are liberated. They begin to get confidence from doing and 
owning, and then they “discover hope and self-respect.” As a result, they 
turn away from revolutionary tendencies, both fascism and communism, 
and seek their economic and social salvation through study, free enter- 
prise, personal responsibility, and mutual aid. The goal is for every man 
to have “his neighbor in his heart.” E.S.B. 


HARVARD COOPERATIVE SOCIETY PAST AND PRESENT, 1882-1942. 
By N. S. B. Gras. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1942, pp 
xi+191. 


The author, as a historian, shows an unusual sense of humor and exer- 
cises freedom in introducing aphoristic comments and asides. These dev 
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ations from accepted historiography do not lessen in any way the careful 
research and scholarly writing that the author has done. The author does 
not wish to be called a “progressive,” but he suggests a few minor im- 
provements, such as the establishment of a students’ advisory council ; 
and he endorses the use of industrial finance and of investment finance in 
the business organization of the Harvard Cooperative Society. This So- 
ciety has had a remarkable development during the past sixty years, 
having reached an annual business exceeding $1,000,000. The first 
twenty democratic years gave way to forty years of an “aristocratic oli- 
garchy.” The democratic way “was lazy and normally inoperative, waste- 
ful and expensive, unstable and uneven.” The aristocratic way gave 
“power to the best qualified.” The Harvard Cooperative Society is hardly 
“cooperative,” and it is no longer limited to Harvard, since it is partly 
M.L.T. It has had a fine record in paying liberal patronage dividends, in 
building reserves, in being managed efficiently, and in maintaining “the 
best traditions of private business”; but it has had no consumer or demo- 
cratic control, it has regularly sold on credit, it has had no educational 
program, and it has not cooperated with other cooperative societies. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF RELIGION IN UNIVERSITIES AND 
COLLEGES: PERSONNEL. By Epwarp W. BiakeMaNn. Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan, 1942, pp. iii+-150. 


THE EFFECT OF STATUS ON ATTITUDES IN A NEW YORK RURAL 
COMMUNITY. By Lawrence S. Bee. Ithaca, New York: Cornell Uni- 
versity Agricultural Experiment Station, October, 1942, pp. 51. 


CRIME. By TuorsteNn Sein and Paut R. Busey. Washington, D.C.: National 
Council for the Social Studies, 1942, pp. 64. 


THE AMERICAN FAMILY. By Ernest W. Burcess and Josep C. Baum- 
GARTNER. Washington, D.C.: National Council for the Social Studies, 1942, 
pp. 56. 


PAYING FOR THE WAR. By Cuester D. Bascocx, Eser Jerrery, and 
Arcuie W. Troetstrupr. Washington, D.C.: National Council for the Social 
Studies, pp. 69. 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS OF THE POST-WAR WORLD. By A.vin H. 
HANSEN and Laurence EB. Leamer. Washington, D.C.: National Council 
for the Social Studies, 1942, pp. 64. 


DEMOCRACY VS. DICTATORSHIP. By T. V. Smrrn, GLen Neciey, and 


Rosert N, Bush. Washington, D.C.: National Council for the Social 
Studies, pp. 69. 








SOCIAL FICTION 


RIVER BOTTOM BOY. By Harotp Matruews. New York: Thomas Y, 
Crowell Company, 1942, pp. 354. 


Author Harold Matthews in this new novel portrays the hardships 
that confront the lower Mississippi River Negroes when they attempt to 
seek a better life in the big city. Pentacost and his family have been work- 
ing for years on a river-bottom farm without ever tasting any of the good 
things of life. Luella, his wife, Lily May and Emma, her daughters, and 
Burden, the young son, stir with unrest and not a little envy every time 
they see the city Negroes drive past their farm cabin. Why can’t Penta- 
cost try his luck in New Orleans and give them some of the things the 
have always dreamed about? Slack, a gambling Negro and a bad one at 
cheating, encourages them, especially after casting a sly eye over Lily 
May and Emma. And so Pentacost yields and takes his mules and few 
belongings to the city. 

New Orleans is no promised land for poor old Pentacost. What hap- 
pens to the family is a series of tragedies. Pentacost loses his life in a crap 
game with the dishonest Slack. Burden tries to carry on in his place, but 
the odds are all stacked against him. The police suspect him just because 
he is colored and ragged. He resorts to magic and voodooism. Slack has 
an enemy in Mr. Videau, a charity worker who has done his best to keep 
an eye upon Burden. When the man of black magic tells him that his 
real enemy comes in the guise of friendship, Burden, accursed with mis- 
ery, kills Videau and finds the only way out—under the grinding wheels 
of a train. 

The social and economic position of the Negro in this region of the 
South is recited with detail by the author. By comparison with Richard 
Wright’s novel, Native Son, this one comes off second. Native Son gave 
an intimate revelation of the inner workings of the Negro mind in 4 
white world and rang true psychologically. River Bottom Boy deals with 
the situation of the Negro objectively and, while well written on the 
whole, often fails to be convincing. M.J.V. 














